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~ BRIGAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
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Platt's 
Chiorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless, colorless liquid; powerful, 
safe and cheap. Immediately destroys all 
bad odors and chemically neutralizes all 
infectious and disease-producing matter. 

Invaluable in the sick-room. Sold in 
quart bottles only, by Druggists and high- 
class Grocers. Prepared only by Henry 
B. Platt, Platt Street, New York. 
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The Value of a Good Name 


goes on increasing with years. Tetley’sTeashave only been _ 
known on this side the Atlantic ten years, but Joseph Tetley 
& Co. have two generations of record in London, and when 
they first introduced their India and Ceylon Teas on the 
market, the name of 


Joseph Tetley & Co., 


with their assurance that their packets were guaranteed 
“absolutely pure” and ‘‘ wnttorm quality,” established their 
merit. 





The teas are selected and blended by experts, and packed 
in their bonded warehouse in London, so that the freshness 
and flavor of the leaf is maintained. 


Prices, 60c., 80c., and $1.10 per pound. 


If your grocer cannot supply you send card to 


_ JOSEPH TETLEY & CO.. 
13 and 1s White Street, = = New York City. 
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| Survey of the World. 


Gen. Russell A. Alger, 
Secretary of War, re- 
signed his office on the 
19th inst., and on the following day his resig- 
nation was accepted, to take effect on Au- 
gust Ist. It is understood that Attorney- 
General Griggs had informed Vice-President 
Hobart that the Secretary’s resignation 
would relieve the President of embarrass- 
ment, and had asked Mr. Hobart to impart 
this information to the Secretary, who was 
his intimate friend. At the Vice-President’s 
invitation the Secretary visited him on the 
15th inst.; at his summer home at Long 
Branch. On the evening of the 18th he re- 
turned to Washington, and his resignation 
was placed in the President’s hands on the 
foliowing morning. In his brief letter he 
said: ‘I wish for you continuous health and 
the highest measure of success in carrying 
out the great work intrusted to you.” “I 
desire to thank you,” wrote the President in 
his equally brief reply, “for the faithful 
service you have rendered the country at a 
most exacting period, and to wish you a 
long and happy life.” It is reported that, al- 
tho certain prominent Republicans had for 
some time advised the President to cause the 
retirement of Secretary Alger, he was not 
inclined to take this step until the recent po- 
litical association or alliance of the Secre- 
tary with Governor Pingree, and that the re- 
hewed and forcible criticism of the press 
and of prominent Republicans, following the 
announcement of that alliance, at last con- 
vinced him that the interests of the public 


Secretary Alger 
Resigns 


Service and his party required a change at. 


the head of the War Department. Governor 
Pingree on the 21st published a long signed 


statement in which he attacked the Presi- 
dent for his course with respect to the Sec- 
retary, characterizing it as “little less than 
cowardly,” and asserting that the President 
himself was responsible for whatever mis- 
takes were made during the war, and for 
nearly all the military appointments. On the 
2ist the vacant place was offered to Mr. 
Elihu Root, a prominent lawyer of New 
York, who accepted it. It is said that Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt had declined the office. The 
President desired that the new Secretary 
should be a lawyer, because of the legal 
questions arising in connection with the gov- 
ernment of the islands acquired from Spain. 





It was known before the recent 
meeting of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee in Chicago 
that about two-thirds of the members of the 
committee were Bryan men, and before ad- 
journment it was shown that the opposition 
amounted to nothing. Bryan controls the 
party organization and has the support of the 
voting masses. He attended the meeting as 
the representative of the member from Mich- 
igan, and succeeded in restraining the radi- 
eal silver element, while his friends easily 
prevented any suggested change of the rules 
which might promote the ambition of a 
rival. Neither the unit rule for State dele- 
gations nor the two-thirds rule for nomina- 
tions was disturbed. Chairman Jones having 
gone to Europe for his health, Ex-Governor 
Stone, of Missouri, was made vice-chairman, 
and empowered to appoint committees, altho 
the Bryan men took the precaution to impose 
some restraint by requiring him to consult 
Mr. Jones concerning his selections. The 
1981 


Bryan and 
his Party 





1982 


new Ways and Means Committee will be 
composed of members, and it is expected that 
Senator Teller, ex-Senator Allen and ex-Gov- 
ernor Altgeld, of the present committee (who 
are not members), will be excluded. The 
press agent, Devlin, was deposed because 
he used his office for the benefit of Altgeld 
and against Harrison in the recent municipal 
campaign at Chicago. Mayor Harrison and 
the member of the conimittee from Illinois 
had angrily declined invitations to attend 
Altgeld’s mass meeting, which was held on 
the evening following the committee’s ses- 
sion, but Mr. Bryan was there, and of course 
was the chief speaker. ‘ All Chicago Plat- 
form Democrats look alike to me,” he re- 
marked in his plea for a reconciliation of the 
factions in Chicago. While he spoke of silver 
and trusts, the most significant part of his 
address was a long attack upon imperialism 
and the policy of the Government in the 
Philippines. Other speakers were in agree- 
ment with him, and it is plain that if the 
party nominates Mr. Bryan the sentiments 
of this address of his at Chicago concerning 
the Philippines will be a part of its plat- 
form. 





The old strike of the street railway 
men ‘in Cleveland has been re- 
newed, and this time it has been 
necessary to call out the militia and the naval 
reserves. The strikers say that the company 


The 
Strikes 


has violated every part of the recent agree-° 


ment, but the chief cause of trouble appears 
to have been the retention of the non-union 
substitutes in the service. In their published 
proclamations the strikers now frankly de- 
fend the use of force as essential to success. 
There were many riots last week; cars were 
wrecked in the streets with dynamite, on the 
20th, and that night an attempt to kill a 
party of sleeping non-union workmen by 
blowing up one of the company’s buildings 
failed only because the men had been lodged 
elsewhere. Sunday night a car loaded with 
passengers was blown up with nitro-glycerin 
in Euclid Avenue. Four passengers, two of 
them women, received fatal injuries, and five 
more were seriously hurt. When it became 
known that three-fourths of the railway em- 
ployees in Brooklyn would not take part in 
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the strike, which was begun week before 
last. there was an attempt to assist the 
Brooklyn strikers by ordering a strike on the 
Metropolitan Company’s surface roads in 
New York. This was a failure, for only a 
few men left their work. At the end of last 
week the strikes in both cities had collapsed. 
There had been some disorder, but the-police 
had shown great energy and made a very 
good record. Dynamite was used once, in 
wrecking ‘the foundations of two of the sup- 
porting columns of an elevated road in South 
Brooklyn. The leaders of the striking work- 
men have undertaken to compel obedience to 
the ten-hour law by appealing to the Mayor, 
the District Attorney and the Factory In- 
spectors. Senator Heitfeld and the officers of 
the. Miners’ Union have asked the President 
to withdraw the troops from the scene of the 
recent outbreak in Idaho. A strike of freight 


handlers at the terminals of railways in New. 


York and Jersey City has delayed the deliv- 
ery of produce and tied up half a mile of 
fruit cars on the Jersey meadows. 





General Wood expressed the opinion 
Cuba at the end of last week.that yellow 
fever had been stamped out in Santiago. 
For five days no new cases had been re- 
ported, and the number of deaths in the city 
from all causes during the week had been 
the smallest on record. Two new cases were 
reported at the camp in Puerto Principe, but 
Havana was still free from the disease. Un- 
der the provisions of the Peace: Treaty sev- 
eral hundred Spaniards in Havana have reg- 
istered, to retain their Spanish citizenship. 
Many of them would have preferred to be- 
come citizens of the United States or Great 
Britain, but they ascertained that the laws 
do not provide a way for the acceptance of 
them by either country at present. The in- 
communicado regulations concerning prison- 
ers have been abolished. Hereafter accused 
persons must be acquainted promptly with 
the charges against them and the names of 
the accusers, will have the right to consult 
a lawyer within twenty-four hours of the ar- 
rest, and cannot be required to testify. The 
censorship at Santiago has been discontinued. 
The charge that a circular calling upon the 
Cubans to take up arms against the Ameri- 
cans was written by a member of General 
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Brooke’s Cuban cabinet has been shown to 
pe false. Because of the publication of er- 
roneous statements as to the number of 
Americans employed in the civil service, the 
War Department shows that in the Havana 
Custom House there are 214 Cubans, 84 
Spaniards and only 32 Americans, and that 
the Americans receive only 17 per cent. of 
the sum paid in salaries. In the customsserv- 
ice outside of Havana only nine Americans 
are employed. It is said that.the Americans 
in the service are experts, who were needed 
in the work of reorganization. 
Brooke has appointed census inspectors for 
the several provinces. 





The “ round robin ” protest of 
the war correspondents in 
the Philippines against the 
censorship has been folowed by much tes- 
timony from returning soldiers and others 
designed to show that General Otis is not 
the right man for the place of great re- 
sponsibility which he holds.. This protest, 
signed by eleven correspondents, among 
whom are the representatives of the As- 
sociated Press and the other associations 
of newspapers, declared that the official dis- 
patches had misrepresented the situation 
in the Philippines by incorrect statements 
as to the condition and character of the 
Filipino army, the attitude of the volunteers 
concerning further service, and the prospect 
of a speedy suppression of the insurrection. 
The correspondents added that they them- 
selves had been compelled by the censor- 
ship to participate in this misrepresentation 
because their incontroverted statements of 
fact had been excised or altered upon the 
plea of General Otis that such reports 
would alarm the people at home. Hespital 
reports and full accounts of unsuccessful 
field operations, they said, had been sup- 
pressed,.and naval operations had been sys- 
tematically minimized. After the appear- 
ance of this protest certain newspapers pub- 
lished brief interviews with soldiers who 
have recently returned from Manila, and 
Who express unfavorable opinions of Gen- 
eral Otis’s conduct of the war; also sharp 
criticisms of the General by returned offi- 
cers whose names were withheld, and pri- 
vate dispatches to the same effect which 
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were received from correspondents months 
ago. The comments of the daily press, as 
a rule, denounce the strictness of the cen- 
sorship and are not favorable to General 
Otis. He tells the War Department that 
the correspondents wanted to send news 
the publication of ‘which would imperil 
movements ihn the field, and that their 
charges as to the official dispatches are not 
true. Colonel Denby reports encouraging 
progress in establishing municipal govern- 
ment in several towns in the district cov- 
ered by recent operations. An wunprece- 
dented rainfall (41 inches in 20 days, altho 
the average for July heretofore has been 
only 14% inches), has flooded the country 
and swept away many bridges. At Bobong, 
on Negros Island, seventy men of the Sixth 
Infantry under Captain Byrne, attacked 459 
Babaylones, or native bandits, and killed 115 
of them with the loss of only one man. 
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The contest on the Queen’s Club 
grounds, in London, on the 22d 
inst., between the picked athletes 
of Yale and Harvard and those selected by 
Oxford and Cambridge, was won by the - 
Englishmen, who scored victories in five of 
the nine events. Six thousand spectators 
filled all the seats, and among those who en- 
joyed the exhibition were the Prince of’ 
Wales, the Duke and the Duchess of York, 
Ambassador Choate, Lord Rosebery, and 
Mr. A. J. Balfour. The victory was not won 
until the close of the’ last of the nine events, 
the three-mile run, in which Workman, of 
Cambridge, was successful, finishing with a 
fine burst of speed, after Palmer, of Yale, 
for two miles and a half had fought hard 
with him for the lead. The record was as 
follows: 100 yards dash, won by Quinlan, of 
Harvard, in 10 seconds; running broad 
jump, Vassall, of Oxford, first, 23 feet, and 
Daly, of Harvard, second; throwing sixteen 
pound hammer, Boal, of Harvard, first, 130 
feet 1 inch, and Brown, of Harvard, sec- 
ond, the best English cast being only 109 
feet; one-mile run, Hunter, of Cambridge, 
first, with Oxford second; 120 yards hurdle 


College 
Athletes 


‘race, won by Fox, of Harvard, in the excel- 


lent time of 153-5 seconds, which breaks the 
British record; half-mile run, Graham, of 
Cambridge, with Oxford second; 440 yards 
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run, Davison, of Cambridge, first, Board- 
man, of Yale, second; running high jump, 
Rice, of Harvard, 6 feet, Oxford second; 
three-mile run, won by Workman, of Cam- 
bridge, with Yale second. The Americans 
had relied upon Burke in the half-mile run, 
but he was in poor condition. In the even- 
ing the teams dined at the Hotel Cecil as the 
guests of prominent Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans. The Earl of Jersey was in the chair, 
supported by Ambassador Choate and Mr. 
E. J. Wendell. The speeches expressed the 
good feeling which characterizes the rela- 
tions between the universities and the two 
nations. Next year there will be a return 
match in this country. 





The Peace Conference has 
practically finished its work, 
which has been done in committees and sub- 
committees, and has been ratified there by 
the several governments, and now awaits 
only the formal ratification this week of the 
Conference as a whole. The most important 
result, as well as that most interesting to 


Arbitration 


the United States, is that accomplished by - 


the Third Committee, on arbitration. It fol- 
lows substantially the lines previously indi- 
cated, and proves to be a result of great im- 
portance, even if all compulsory features are 
eliminated. In the first place, the Powers 
promise, in case of threatened war, to seek 
the good offices of other Powers, and it is 
also provided that Powers may offer their 


benevolent offices without giving offense, but 


such mediation shall be purely advisory, and 
shall not interrupt preparations for war. 
The Powers in a quarrel shall choose two 
mediating Powers, and shall leave all nego- 
tiation in their hands. Where the quarrel 
arises out of different views of facts, an in- 
ternational committee of inquiry shall be 
provided, which shall judge of the facts, 
but whose conclusions shall have no 
binding force, but leave the quarreling Pow- 
ers to accept it or not as they choose. Ques- 


tions having a judicial bearing, such as the 


interpretation of treaties, especially call for 
arbitration. The Powers reserve the right 
to provide between themselves for compul- 
sory arbitration. A Court of Arbitration is 
provided for. Each Power will appoint four 
men of proper qualifications to act as arbi- 


trators, and different Powers may choose 
the same man. Their term will be six years, 
and they may be reappointed. Signatory 
Powers will choose from this court arbitra- 
tors as they may agree. The court shall sit 
at The Hague, and there shall be an adminis- 
trative Council, which shall appoint the Per. 
manent Bureau to have charge of office and 
records. The American, Russian and Eng- 
lish delegates have worked together with the 
greatest harmony to achieve this result, 
which may be regarded also as a triumph for 
the Institute of International Law and the 
New York Bar Association. Of the Ameri- 
can uelegates special honor is due to the 
work of Ambassador White and Mr. Holls. 
The plan for a possible revision of decision 
of arbitrators, carried in the committee, 
is a modified form after great pressure 
from the American delegates. 





Among other provisions may be 
mentioned the revision of the 
rules of war relative to the res- 
cue of shipwrecked and wounded persons in 
marine battles; that hospital ships have 
immunity from capture; also that forbidding 
the firing of explosives from balloons. The 
British and American delegates were willing 
to agree to a rule forbidding explosive bul- 
lets or any kind that would cause injury be- 
yond what was necessary to disable a com- 
batant, but they would not vote against ‘an 
expanding bullet; and this caused the fail- 
ure of the proposition. They claim that the 
small swift bullets now used often do not 
disable a. savage soldier, and that the ex- 
panding bullet is no more injurious than the 
old large bullet. The purpose of war, they 
say, would be nullified in some campaigns by 
the rule, which received a large majority 
vote, but the negative of the United States 
and Great Britain makes it inoperative. Our 
own Government has wired the delegates 
permission to approve the conclusions and 
treaties agreed upon. 


Other 
Provisions 





The trial of Dreyfus begins the 
second week in August. Naturally 
the Government, acting on the legal right of 
the case, wishes the trial confined to the 
grounds on which he was condemned by the 


Dreyfus 


court martial which first found him guilty, 
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and on which the Court of Cassation com- 
manded a new trial. But the irreconcilable 
and incorrigible anti-Dreyfusites, of whom 
the now discredited Judge Beaupaire is an 
example, want every possible bit of new evi- 
dence brought in, so as to reinflict the pre- 
vious sentence. They have made up their 
mind that he is guilty, and to prove an officer 
innocent would be, they imagine, a disgrace 
tothe army. Equally Dreyfus does not-want 
a multitude of unanswered suspicions or 
charges to hang against him, and asks that 
the scope of inquiry be made as wide as a 
dragnet can be spread. In one case the trial 
need not take over three days; in the other it 
might extend over a month. During the past 
week there haye been remarkable develop- 
ments as to the cruelties Dreyfus suffered 
while in confinement at the Ile du Diable. 
In the first place he was kept for days in the 
vessel before being landed, confined in a close 
hole with the thermometer well above 100 de- 
grees. His prison was in a hut, around 
which a close fence was built as stockade, 
this being but fifteen inches from the hut, so 
that he had no space for exercise, and could 
see neither sea nor sky. One torture, worthy 
of the name of the island where he was con- 
fined, was the sending to him of the false re- 
port, when he had been imprisoned two 
years, that his wife had been confined of a 
child. These revelations have caused an 
even greater revulsion of public sentiment in 
his favor, and no one expects anything but 
an acquittal. But his life will be in danger 
when he is released, and he will doubtless 
make his home outsidesof France. 





We suppose the Transvaal 
crisis is over. Mr. Cham- 
berlain spoke hopefully in 
Parliament last week and gave the British 
public to understand that he presumed the 
Transvaal Volksraad would make such con- 
cessions as might be accepted as satisfac- 
tory. This greatly calmed the public, and 
when Mr. Rhodes in a public address de- 
¢lared that there would be no war every one 
was pleased. But the precautions continue 
in the way of sending troops and supplies, 
and the attempt to prevent foreign govern- 
ments from sending arms for the Transvaal 
Government. There has been an outburst 


The Transvaal 
Crisis 
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of indignation against Premier Schreiner 
for his declaration that the concessions were 
sufficient. But the public do not yet know 
really what concessions may be expected, 
and new threats of pressure are being 
brought to bear. The total white population 
of the Transvaal is about 300,000, of whom 
175,000 are males. A native Boer becomes a 
voter at the age of sixteen, and there are 
only 29,447 of them on the rolls, and the 
real number is less, as the names of the dead 
and absent are often retained. There are 
twenty-eight members of the Volksraad, so’ 
that 1,000 voters send a representative. The 
Boer districts, with a total male population 
of 48,000, have 16,000 voters and nineteen 
seats in the Volksraad; while the districts 
where the Uitlanders predominate have a 
population of 121,000, with 12,000 voters and 
only nine seats. To take an extreme case, 
the member for the Boer district of Lyden- 
burg represents a total male population of 
1,000 persdéns, while the member for the 
Uitlander district of Johannesburg repre- 
sents 56,000 persons. 





The unrest in the Balkans 
continues. The reports some 
time since of trouble on the 
Servian border were discredited, especially 
by the Turkish Government. Later reports, 
however, indicate that the Turkish troops 
were involved in the attacks on the border 
towns, and that the Albanians were assum- 
ing an aggressiveness which boded no good 
for public peace. For the present that par- 
ticular question appears to have subsided, 
but in place of it have come reports of revo- 
lution in Sofia, immediately denied, and the 
attempted assassination of ex-King Milan in 
the streets of Belgrade. Four shots were 
fired, one bullet perforating his coat and 
another grazing his epaulet. An attendant 
was hit by the fourth shot and seriously 
wounded. The would-be assassin was ar- 
rested, but as yet no definite statement is 
secured explaining the significance of his 
act. It is even charged that it was a sham 
attack to give excuse for many arrests of 
political enemies. Notwithstanding these 
varied reports it is not considered that there 
is immediate danger of a general outbreak. 
The pressure for peace, especially by the 


Anxiety in 
the Balkans 
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governments at St. Petersburg and Vienna, 
is too strong, and while the Albanians are 
somewhat unruly and inclined to be trucu- 
lent, still it is believed that there will be no 
special outbreak among them. From Arabia 
(Yemen) and Eastern Turkey come reports 
indicating that the situation is still very un- 
settled and that Kurds and Arabs may prove 
even more troublesome than the Albanians. 





Sixteen to one is the de- 
Gold Standard Gision for India, but it is 
in Indid sixteen silver. rupees to the 
gold sovereign, or pound. But this keeps the 
rupee at a valuation nearly twice its in- 
trinsic worth. It is proposed by the Indian 
Currency Committee to make gold the 
standard, and to keep silver up to the gold 
value, the same as in France and the 
United States, not by any direct law by 
which silver shall be indefinitely convertible 
into gold, but by a permanent and stringent 
policy, as in France the five-franc piece is 
legal tender to any amount. They do not 
regard it necessary to declare absolute inter- 
convertibility of the metals, as India is a 
country where the people never see gold, 
which will be used only for large transac- 
tions. But a gold standard is necessary be- 
cause the foreign trade is with gold coun- 
tries. It is now settled that from this time 
India has a gold and not a silver standard, 
and international bimetallism is given up as 
impracticable. The British sovereign. will 
be the standard gold coin of India, and the 
Indian mints will coin them without re- 
striction. But there will be no immediate 
measures taken, perhaps because not neces- 
sary, more likely because the time is not 
propitious, to accumulate a large gold re- 
serve to protect the silver currency. 





ere For a little less than five million 
Nigeria gojlars the British Empire has 
purchased from the British African Com- 
pany all the territory of Nigeria. This in- 
cludes the mouth of the Niger River, with 
all the trade opportunities therein involved, 
the celebrated “ Bight of Benin” and such 
towns as Lagos, Abeokuta, Nupe and Bida, 
and the Sokoto and Bornu regions to-Lake 
Chad. Nigeria has the French Dahomey 
to the west, and the German Kamerun to 
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the east and south, while in the interior, to 
the north and east, it is bounded by the 
French possessions. It is a magnificently 
rich territory inhabited by thirty million 
people, and some of the native tribes, pagan 
or Mohammedan, have considerable civil- 
ization. The.credit of creating Nigeria is 
due to Sir George T. Goldie, who as a 
young officer twenty years ago conceived 
the project of unifying the British inter- 
ests on the Niger. In 1879 the United Niger 
Company was formed, as a result of his 
work, with a capital of $625,000, which was 
increased to $5,000,000 in 1881. Sir Goldie’s 
design was to bring the empires of Gandu 
and Sokoto under British influence, but he 
had to meet the active rivalry of German 
and French agents. In 1886 a royal char- 
ter allowed the company to make treaties 
for Great Britain with native chiefs. Sir 
Goldie passes over a magnificent realm to 
the Queen, the result of his enterprise. Per- 
haps the most striking achievement of his 
was when two years ago the Emir of Nupe 
took advantage of the quarrel with France 
to break his treaty obligations not to make 
raids for slaves, and Sir Goldie with 800 
men attacked and routed the Emir with a 
force of 30,000 men behind him. 





The reports that come from 
Peace Again = gamoa continue to show that 
in Samoa the settlement made by the 
commissioners has proved satisfactory on 
every hand. The chiefs of the rival parties 
met on June 28th on the United States trans- 
port “‘ Badger” in the presence of the inter- 
national commissioners, shook hands and 
made peace, and a meeting has also been ar- 
ranged for Malietoa Tanu and Mataafa with 
the commissioners. The result is that both 
factions have returned to their respective 
villages on friendly terms to await action by 
the three Powers. Meantime the govert- 
ment is vested in the three consuls, two of 
whom can act in all cases where unanit- 
ity is not required by the treaty. Dr. Solf 
is acting as president of the municipality 
of Apia. The partisans of Mataafa do not 
readily accept the decisions, and several 
on both sides were killed in an affray 00 
July 4th. Judge Chambers has resigned, a8 
was probably expected. 
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The Deacon’s Wooing." 


By S. R. Crockett, 


AuTHoR oF “ Tug Rarpers,” *“*SweeTHEART TRAVELERS,” “ THE StickiT Minister,” “THE Grey Man,” ETc, 


Ar first Stephen Turnberry had thought 
that it would come easy, but strangely 
enough it did not. According to all the au- 
thorities, it is easy to make love to a widow. 
Besides to comfort the afflicted comes nat- 
ural to a sympathetic man, and Stephen 
Turnberry felt himself eminently qualified 
to console Clara Culsalmond. And it was 
no wonder that he did, for he was but forty 
years of age, a bachelor of the best stand- 
ing and intentions. He had the leading 
draper’s shop in the town, and could upon 
occasion dress like a prince of the blood. At 
least so said all Cairn Edward, which had 
-never seen anything nearer a prince of the 
blood than a military officer (Colonel Lester 
of the Volunteers) on a black, high-stepping 
horse. This gentleman’s seat in the saddle 
was thought to be a very fine thing. Peo- 
ple stepped off their shop fronts to look after 
him, remarking as they watched the Colo- 
nel’s blue-corded riding breeches pounding 
the saddle. 

“Saw ye ever the like o’ that! I declare 
ye can see daylight atween his legs at every 
loup !” 

But Stephen Turnberry, as he turned out 
to go to church on Sabbath morning, was 
felt to be the next thing to the Colonel on 
horseback. He was a deacon, a somewhat 
hew-fangled office, which combined the fas- 
cinating freedom of the ordinary layman 
with the awe-inspiring dignity of the elder. 
For instance, an elder cannot be supposed 
to be in love under any circummstances 
whatever. The mind reels at the thought. 
On the other hand, it is an eminently right 
and proper thing that an unmarried deacon 


should be, if not in love, at least—to put it — 


practically, and more in accordance with 
the sentiment of the town—“ lookin’ oot for 
a wife.” 


Now, the uninstructed, glancing casually 
in at the door of a kirk, observes two men 


oe 





* Copyright, 1899, by S. R. Crockett. 


standing with the “plate” between them. 
One of these is usually an elder, the other a 
deacon. The “ plate” is the shallow wooden 
receptacle upon which are deposited the 
offerings of a devoted and (comparatively) 
liberal people. The prevailing color of the 
“plate” after the bulk of the congregation 
has passed in is decidedly brunette—in fact, 
of a dismal coppery hue, stray bits of blond 
silver being stirred through the brown 
mass like the rare plums in a school pudding. 
Saunders Stitt, an elder in the Hill Kirk, 
had a way of stirring up all the sixpences 
to the top with his umbrella when the 
stream of worshipers slackened for an in- 
stant which was considered very effective, 
tho possibly unscriptural. Sometimes, 
however, even this failed of its desired ef- 
fect, as, for instance, when Gib McKittrick 
saw three shillings in silver lying on the 
top, and put his penny back again in his 
pocket because he did not want his minister 
to be cockered up with spiritual pride on 
account of the large collection. 

“O Lord, keep oor minister humble,” 
was Gib’s prayer, ‘‘an’ we'll see an’ keep 
him poor!” : 

The collection at the evening diet of wor- 
ship was usually not large in the Hill Kirk. 

Stephen Turnberry’s minister had a 
stranger once preaching for him. At the 
close of the discourse he gripped his friend’s 
hand, and said: 

“OQ man, but you are the popular man. 
The collection’s eighteenpence the nicht. A 
shilling’s the regular thing.” 

His friend returned the hand grip, but said 
sadly: 

“Then wae’s me for my poppilarity! I 
pat in the saxpence mysel’!” 

Clara Culsalmond was a pretty widow, 
but was in no way awe-inspiring, except to 
Deacon Turnberry. In fact, she appeared 
an exceedingly pleasant person. She had 
been married to old Saunders Culsalmond, 
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the retired corn factor and seedsman. She 
had originally come from England, a bar- 
barous country where it is reported that the 
wife has not much to say in the transaction 
—at least to begin with. 

But Saunders did not live long. He 
grumbled so much at having a wife to spend 
his money, and wished so often that he 
were well out of his misery, that one day 
Providence took him at his word. In his 
prayer the minister glanced at the circum- 
stance. “ We hope,” he said, for he was a 
cautious man, “ we hope that our brother is 
now in a place where wailings and com- 
plaints are never heard.” 

It was there and then decided by those 
invited to the funeral that wherever this 
place might be, it would be considerable of 
a change for Saunders Culsalmond. The day 
after the funeral people began to arrange 
how soon it would be respectable for Clara 
Culsalmond to marry again. As to the man 


_ who should have her there were hardly two 


opinions. Stephen Turnberry was the man. 
Had he not been seen to blush when the 
widow chastely extended a daintily-gloved 
hand to him as he stood at the plate—a sus- 
Picious circumstance at the best, for it is 
the law of the ecclesiastical quarter-deck 
that “ Thou shalt not speak to the man at 
the plate ?” 

Moreover, when Clara Culsalmond went 
to his shop, Stephen Turnberry always 
waited on her himself, and the assistants 
and apprentices were expected to have busi- 
ness on the other side at the time. This is 
testified to by William Harper, apprentice 
draper, who got the yardstick across his 
back for digging among the hat boxes below 
the counter while the Deacon was serving 
the Widow Culsalmond with No. 6 gloves. 
Stephen believed in teaching his boys to do 
their work at the proper. time. His system 
was to be kindly but firmly patriarchal, and 
a good solid yardstick can be used for at 
least ‘two purposes. William Harper knows 
of three. 

But in spite of all, months passed by, the 
second year of Clara’s liberty and renewed 
good looks was drawing to a close, and 
still Stephen Turnberry was unable to screw 
up his courage to the asking point. Stephen 
often looked at Clara. He sometimes 
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thought he could do it, if he had not to 
look higher than the dazzle of muslin that 
set off so well the dimple of her plump cheek 
and the contour of her neck—for Stephen 
was a connoisseur. But’ it is an ill-con. 
ditioned thing not to look a woman in the 
face on such an occasion, and there was a 
restraining something in Clara’s eyes which 
alarmed and confounded the Deacon. He 
had made up to himself at least half a dozen 
well-considered forms of proposal, all of 
which had good apparent chances of suc- 
cess. The best of these was, “I hae been 
thinkin’ o’ furnishin’ a drawin’ room—what 
color do ye prefer for curtains ?” 

This was to end with, “ But it’ll never be 
thoroughly furnished till ye are sittin’ in't 
yersel’.” 

The scheme was to all appearance fitted 
to achieve a great and deserved success. 
Stephen developed his plan of campaign, 
gazing meanwhile at the dimple on his lady- 
love’s chin, which fluctuated and vanished 
in an inexplicable manner. He was nearly 
ready, but at the critical instant he happened 
to glance higher, and in a moment Widow’ 
Culsalmond’s serious gray eyes _ said, 
“ Check.” 

Now this was most unfair of them as well 
as uncalled for—because, as a matter of 
fact, Clara’s heart said nothing of the’ kind. 

Married women and unmarried men are 
the two most . conceited classes in the 
world. They think that they know every- 
thing. Among other things, they believe 
that they can read the language of the eyes. 
Married men, with whom is wisdom, know 
different. Once they thought that speaking 
eyes were given to a woman for the reveal- 
ing of her emotions. Now they do not think 
so any more. € 

Clara Culsalmond was a woman of thirty, 
but she had looked twenty-four ever since 
her cheek took on its pale rose-leaf bloom 
and the curves of her figure filled out. It 
was already the second summer after the 
winter of her discontent was wholly over: 
past. But she was not going to be thrown 
at any man’s head. And it was doubly ul 
fortunate for Stephen that the village gos 
sip had connected their names. Stephet 
was forty, and looked it, but in spite of. the 
fact he was a very proper man indeed. | 
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Various ladies residing on the High Street 


of Cairn Edward began to play the piano 


at one o’clock and again at-five, when he 
left his shop to. walk to his house for din- 
ner and tea. Before the Misses Harvey had 


done with their duet, Stephen had passed — 


into the ‘‘ sphere of influence ” of Miss Kate 
Baudrons, who played Mendelssohn in a 
purring and feline way, as if she had a 
spite against that eminent composer. Then 
as he crossed the street Stephen entered the 
sounding Corryvreckin of “The Battle of. 
Prague,” which always reached the “ Distant 
Cannonade’” as he passed the open window 
of Sophia McKittrick. Stephen usually ran 
a little at this point, because he was so hun- 
gry for his dinner. But all this attention 
is not good for a man. It made him think 
too much of himself, which as an unmar- 
ried man he was already too apt to do. But 
the account was certain to be squared the 
next time he met the Widow Culsalmond. 

Stephen had plenty to say behind the coun- 
ter, when he had flirted a fabric across it to- 
ward a fair customer, and thrown his left 
hand under it to bring out the gloss; but it 
was altogether another thing when he 
walked home with Clara. She seemed so 
calm, so cold, so impassable. He tried to 
think that be was a deacon in the Kirk, but. 
even this did not give him any real confi- 
dence. 

He often wondered why it was that this 
glamour surrounded her, even extending to 
the wispy muslin about her throat, and the 
pale, nodding lavender sea-pinks in her bon- 
net. Stephen knew the price of each of 
these, for he had taken the widow’s money 
for them with satisfaction. This in itself 
was strange, for he would gladly have be- 
stowed himself and his all upon her. But in 
the meantime it was a satisfaction to make 
out her account more neatly than anybody 
else's, 

Now it is very questionable whether ever 
the Deacon Stephen Turnberry would have 
found courage to take one of his best black 
kid gloves (size No. 6) with the Widow Cul- 
salmond’s charming hand within it, inside 
his own, had it not been for the Presbyterian 
fxamination, and especially for Sam Gelston. 

Yet Sam has never been thanked for it, 
&xcept by Clara herself, who kisses him 
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when she bids him good-night—tho now he is 
sixteen and a pupil teacher. Sam overlooks 
this because she is a woman, and only really 
likes it when there is no one there. 

This is how it all happened. 

One of the festivals of the Scottish town was 
the great day of examination by the Presby- 
tery, when the ministers of the countryside 
gathered themselves together and examined 
the assembled school as to its progress in 


knowledge during the year. The various 
classes had been reading one lesson apiece 


i 


_ for three weeks previously. The book which 


was handed to the chief examiner opened of 
itself at that lessdn, and it was considered 
mean and scoundrelly to turn over. The ex- 
aminer usually for his own credit accepted 
the convention. Otherwise he became a 
marked man, and Sam Galloway took him 
in the neck with a sod from behind the hedge 
as he went home. Sam Gelston, pupil teach- 
er, saw that this was done—semi-ofiicially. 

So Examination Day was a high day in 
Cairn Edward. Stephen Turnberry stood at 
his shop door with his hands in his pockets, 
so absorbed in thought that William Harper 
practiced single-stick unchecked in the back 
shop with the new apprentice. His master 
meant to go to school inspection somewhat 
later in the day. The pretty widow would 
be there. 

Higher up the street, and nearer the school, 
Jenny Kilpatrick, by looking over the sweetie 
bottles in her tiny, square-paned shop-win- 
dow, could see as many as five bairns at 
once, all in their Sabbath clothes. 

“Saw ye ever the like o’ that extrava- 
gance?”’ she said. ‘ There’s Leeb Mulfeath- 
er’s lass wi’ three, colors o’ ribbon in her 
“hat!” 

Her sister Meg came to the window to 
wonder. Leeb Mulfeather’s lass did indeed 
walk the street with her head in the air, and 
a white straw bonnet upon it from which de- 
pended streamers of red and yellow and 
green—in primary shades of each. 

“Her mither soops (sweeps) Deacon Turn- 
berry’s shop,” said Meg Kilpatrick, as a suf- 
ficient explanation; “an’ the ribbons are 
real becomin’, I’m sure !” 

Meg was not more charitable than her sis- 
ter, but the exigencies ef living alone to- 
gether for sixty years compelled her to take 
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the opposite side of every question. It was 
her sole interest in life. 

Where were two schools in Cairn Edward— 
the Institution, commonly known as Cuth- 
bert’s, concerning which these present rec- 
ords are written, and ‘“ Snuffy ’ Tamson’s. 
A long cross stréet and a little hill divided 
the two. ‘There were always some broken 
windows on this street, many loose paving- 
stones, and upon the hillside sods were torn 
from the roots of the hedge in a curiously 
mottled manner. 

It was generally recognized by Cuthbert’s 
boys that the Snuffyites were cowards. This 
is indeed proved to demonstration by the 
fact that they always took advantage of the 
boys of Cuthbert’s on this day of all days in 
the year—when they were all in their best 
attire. They dared them to single combat 
with contumelious epithets and dirt as they 
passed along their way. 

“ Wait till the morn,” was all that the In- 
stitution boys could find to reply. This was, 
however, felt to be distinctly weak. The 
youth of Cuthbert’s sighed to be once more 
“in russet raiment clad”—all except the 
girls, among whose locks the ribbons gaily 
twinkled. 

To a well-conditioned and healthy boy 
there is nothing more dispiriting than good 
clothes on a week day. He loathes the very 
touch of them. When he cannot help put- 
ting them on he has at least the grace to be 
ashamed ‘of himself. The power is gone out 
of him, his natural elfpngth is abated. His 
mother with Delilab exwap and sheep-shears 
has shorn him of his pride. 

Now, at Cuthbert’s there were two Sams, 


both mighty in power—Sam Gelston, who 


.had just “got on” for pupil teacher, and 
Sam Galloway, the printer’s boy, who was at 
once Man Friday and whipping boy to Sam 
Gelston. These two made it a point of con- 
science to defile their Sunday clothes upon 
Examination Day with easily rubbed off dust 
in order to encourage the idea that their 
finery had just been made over to them as 
every day wearing suits. 

Their success was not remarkable. They 
met one of Snuffy Tamson’s boys, “ Skelly ” 
Brown, so called because he suffered from 
an alarming cast in one eye. 

““O my new breeks! ” cried Skelly, pointing 


at the two Sams in an obviously insulting 
manner. 

The moment after he sat down hastily on 
the cobblestones. Something had suddenly 
met his eye. It was Sam Gelston’s fist, 
doubled hard. 

“That'll learn ye!” said Sam and passed 
on. 

But Galloway stopped behind to take exer. 
cise with a thick leather strap upon Skelly’s 
prostrate body. He happened to have the 
strap with him. This teaches us that the 
gifts of a kind providence should never be 
wasted. 

Then there were loud outcries which 
brought Skelly’s mother on the scene with a 
pot stick. Sam Galloway’s time down the 
street to the Institution has scarcely ever 
been beaten. 

Much cheered by this encounter the two 
Sams turned into the playground and began 
to practice jumping in their elastic-sided 
boots, under the mistaken idea that they 
could go further in them than in their nat- 
ural hobnails. 

They found their companions equally dis- 
couraged by their finery. The elder boys 
were anxious to get outside the town, during 
the hours when the “ weans” of the junior 
classes were being examined. They watched 
each other with lynx eyes to see if they 
could distinguish any symptoms of pride. 
Sam Gelston wore his coat inside out as the 
token of a. successful career in piracy, while 
Sam Galloway took off his tie’and put his 
trousers into the tops of his boots to show 
that there was no pride about him. 

At twenty-five minutes past eleven, just be- 
fore the class in MacCulloch’s Course of 
Reading went in, the master’s son, James 
Cuthbert, was put under the pump for hav- 
ing a flower in his coat. He was only let off 
with a caution when he explained that his 
big sister had pinned it in, threatening at the 


_ game time to box his ears if he took it out. 


The explanation was considered eminently 
satisfactory. Big sisters are capable of any- 
thing. ; 

But for all that Sam Gelston was proud 
and happy. The Widow Culsalmond, whose 
rose-covered house he kept sacred as to its 
garden from bands of marauding schoolboys, 
had given him a shilling for himself. He was 
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to stand at the head of the first class for the 
last time that day. It hardly detracted from 
his joy that from this day forth he was to 
be'a pupil teacher at ten pounds a year, or 
that he would have to wear his Sunday 
dothes every day and black his boots every 
morning. For two years he had been able to 
thrash any boy in the school, or along with 
Sam Galloway any three together—facts as- 
certained by frequent experiment. Several 
boys could run faster, it was true; but they 
gained nothing by this, for Sam Galloway 
could catch them and then they received 
double for the sin of presuming to run away. 

Also the bell rope was broken again. It 
always did this the night before the exam- 
ination. Sam Gelston saw to this himself. 
Ropes cannot last forever, and when they do 
break it is well that they should do so oppor- 
tunely. 

So as each class went in to face the ordeal 
of the Presbytery, Sam mounted the various- 
ly graded roofs, beginning on the master’s 
henhouse, till, astride on the belfry, and 
watched by crowds of awe-struck juniors 
and envious seniors, he swung the bell with 
acareless jaunty and gallant air. After- 
ward he walked back along the rigging as 


steadily as John Harrison himself, the town . 


slater, in his best days. When all the girls 
of the first class were looking up at him, 
Sam Gelston felt that life was distinctly 
worth living. 

But in the intervals that he had to spend 
within the same building he was not so 
sure. Mothers sat around in the pride of 
their position. At one end of’ the elevated 
benches were to be seen the airy muslins 
and lavender bonnet of that very attractive 
young woman, the Widow Culsalmond. It 
was understood that even the Presbytery did 
better when she was there. Stephen Turn- 
berry sat beside her. There were four un- 
maried ministers, and Saunders Culsalmond 
had left a good deal of money. You never 
knew what ministers might not do. It was 
well, therefore, for the Deacon to be on the 
spot. At this moment William Harper and 
the new apprentice were playing leap frog 
over the counters, and Stephen Turnberry 
was morally certain of the fact. Yet he sat 
still, 

This proves the sincerity of his affec- 
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tion. It was a pity that Clara did not know 
it. 

At the upper end of the school the Pres- 
bytery made a smiling black-coated half-cir- 
cle, warming themselves in the brief sun- 
shine of their own importance. 

There was the geographical minister, 
Crookshanks of the Shaws, who regularly 
lost his way in Edinburgh every time he 
tried to find the Assembly Hall. He was 
rebuking a wretched boy for manifesting 
ignorance as to the interior of Kamchatka. 

Crookshanks next tried local geography. 

“Show me on this map,” he said, point- 
ing to a county chart, “how I could come 
straight here from Kirkpatrick.” 

“Ye couldna except ye flew,” said Sam 
Galloway; “ there’s sic a heap of corners to 
turn!” 

Then he glanced at Mr. Cuthbert, who had 
pulled down his face ominously at this an- 
swer. Sam Galloway calculated the chances 
of the master’s forgetting during the holi- 
days. They were about even. Six weeks 
was a long time, but then Mr. Cuthbert 
had a long memory, except when reminded 
that he had promised a half holiday. 

It is true that none of the Presbytery was 
so proud of their state as Sam Gelston on 
the roof of the school, but still each of them 
had his innings and his chance of distinction. 
Some were famous examiners. There was 
Hill, from the Glenkens, who liked to ex- 
amine the junior classes in _ spelling. 
“Yacht” was his poser. Then there was 
Williamson, the poet of the Presbytery from 
Whunnyliggate. His forte was the Shorter 
Catechism. He was noted for having writ- 
ten an epic on the Westminster Confession, 
in a style which was a cross between “ Para- 
dise Lost” and the minutes of a very dull 
Presbytery. Nobody had ever read it, but 
several people owned to having kept awake 
while they were reading the notes, which 
were in prose. The second edition was to 
be all notes together, the text being left out. 

Several of Williamson’s friends agreed that 
this edition would be a great improvement 
on the first. In response to this frenzied de- 
mand, the author, was understood to be 
preparing a new volume, with illustrations. 
But the world waited in vain. It never 
came. Williamson was so well-beloved by 
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his fellow Presbyters that they forgave him 
even his poetry. This shows how they loved 
him. 

But Sam Gelston specially hated the 
Reverend George Dunn, the local minister, 
under whose jurisdiction the school was 
supposed to be. Mr. Dunn took the heavy 
end of the questioning. He was so vari- 
ously gifted with inquiries upon all subjects 
that he was commonly considered to be a 
walking dictionary. It was, however, sub- 
sequently discovered that he got up the sub- 
jects the night before. 

Still, it was a sublime sight to see Mr. 
Dunn, standing square and squat in the cen- 
ter of the impressive semicircle of the Pres- 
bytery, snuffbox in one hand, and red brown 
handkerchief in the other, ladling snuff into 
him, and questions out of him, so fast that 
even the duxes could hardly answer, and 
the legs of the rank and file failed them for 
fear. It was his own favorite expression to 
say that he was a “square man in a round 
hole.” But we of Cuthbert’s were not par- 
ticular what hole he was in, if only it were 
deep enough. We would not have quarreled 
about the shape. We wondered where all 
the snuff went to and where all the ques- 
tions came from, and how there was room 
for both in so small a body. From the Rule 
of Three to New Zealand, and from “ Thirty 
days hath September” to Mensuration he 
seemed invincible. He was the snuffy Na- 
poleon of interrogation. 

The long double row of mothers rustled 
and whispered, shaking feathers and clash- 
ing black beads on broidered jackets, di- 
vided between indignation and admiration 
at the minister’s onslaughts. 

Clara Culsalmond and Deacon Turnberry 
sat together in the dark corner, but there 
were more love stories in and about the 
school that day than theirs. 

. For the seniors got two hours in the mid- 
dle of the day. 

They were quite grown up, being of the 
mature ages of fourteen and fifteen. Im- 
mediately after their release it was the cus- 
tom of the entire upper class to walk in com- 
pany up the “ Drap” road to the house of 
an aged lady named “ Peggy Candy,” who 
in return for the smallest coins of the realm 
retailed extremely glutinous and unpleasant 
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sticks of toffee. But to them it was as nee. 
tar and ambrosia. It was considered a point 
of honor to have at least two sticks of this 
delicacy upon Presbytery day. 

The girls walked ahead with arms linked 
for protection. The boys followed in a more 
irregular band, nipping and knocking one 
another about, some two hundred yards to 
the rear. At any other time of the year a 
boy who spoke to a girl was thought to 
have demeaned himself; but the day of ex- 
amination stood by itself. Having arrived 
at Peggy Candy’s cottage, and bought a 
stick of the sweetly clammy stuff, it was the 
duty of every boy to present it like a gallant 
knight to the lady of his choice. There was 
a very particular formula which was always 
used. 

“Hae!” said the boy. 

“JT denna want it!” said the lass. 

‘“* Weel, please yersel’, tak’ it or leave it.” 

All this was understood to be the merest 
formula for the preservation of mutual dig- 
nity. But soon the transaction was com- 
plete. Then the pairs wandered back aim- 
lessly, through the bosky copses of Spring- 
field and the broomy knowes about Dunjarg. 
Not aimlessly, sayeth the chronicle, for it 
was well understood that as the price and 
consummation of the tryst, a chaste kiss 
was to be given and received. Usually it 
was expended all too harmlessly upon the 
point of Juliet’s nose or even the brim of 
her hat, while Romeo’s ear rang for the rest 
of the day from the willing impact of Ju- 

_liet’s hand. But yet the custom was an an- 
cient and honorable one, and well under- 
stood by bothsparties. Then the boy Ro- 
meo did not speak to Juliet again for six 
months, but when their eyes met over the 
tops of their slates the memory of that kiss 
was in Romeo’s mind, I know. Was it also 
in Juliet’s ? I must ask her one of these 
days. 

Next day Romeo would fight a pitched bat- 
tle with any boy who mentioned the walk to 
Peggy Candy’s. There was a distinct under- 
standing that Examination Day stood by it- 
self, and that whatever took place that day 
between the sexes was “ without prejudice,” 
as the lawyers say. 

Now Sam Gelston could not go to Peggy 
Candy’s, because he had to ring the bell on 
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the roof at the end of every hour. But he 
did not mind, because Mary Hastings did 
not want to go to Peggy’s either, and had 
stayed in the girls’ playground reading a 
book. She preferred it, she said, when Sam 
Gelston asked her about it. She did not like 
candy. Mary was a girl with downcast, pa- 
thetic eyes, who nevertheless, in spite of her 
shy looks, was an accomplished heartbreaker 
‘at the age of fifteen. She had often broken 
Sam Gelston’s heart—indeed, six times a 
week on an average. 

But if Sam Gelston.could not go himself 
to Peggy’s up the Drap Road, he could send 
a representative. Therefore he intrusted 
his faithful Achates, Sam Galloway, with 
a penny to buy for him in the best market, 
with intent that Mary Hastings should not 
miss her toffee by sitting where she could 
see him mount the roof to ring the bell. At 
other times she is believed to have studied 
the book. Once when all the girls were out 
of the playground, Sam Gelston, who had to 
pass through the girls’ playground on his 
way to the belfry, sat down beside her to 
see if she were diligent. He says that she 
read diligently all the time, and he ought to 
know. 

But alas ! for the faithfulness of the faith- 
ful. Up the Drap Road Sam Galloway fell 
from virtue. He basely yielded to tempta- 
tion, and gave Sam Gelston’s pennyworth 
of toffee to Alison Wood, a pretty girl with 
great brown eyes and a pink ribbon round 
her hair. He said that it was his father’s 
fault for not giving him a penny that morn- 
ing when he asked for it. 

Furthermore, he declared that he did not 
care a button for Sam Gelston. This he said 
when he was still about two miles up the 
Drap Road, and in the exaltation of having 
arranged matters to his satisfaction with 
the brim of Alison Wood’s hat. But as he 
drew nearer the town his imagination be- 
gan to work handsomely, and he promptly 
left that easily-consoled young lady to look 
for another swain. He went and sat down 
over the hedge to try to think of some face- 
able story that he might tell Sam Gelston. 

He might conceivably have succeeded had 
not Sam Gelston swooped down upon him 
before he was ready—so contrary is fate— 
and finding that he had neither penny nor 
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eandy, proceeded without the least curiosity 
as to,explanation ; to take it out of him with 
his own leather strap. 

Andrew Clark, a humorous youth who 
lived at Clark’s Corner, came up at this mo- 
ment, and stood with his hands in his pock- 
ets to enjoy the scene. Him Sam Gelston 
pursued, the strap having served its pur- 
pose, and in brief space relieved him of all 
the candy in his possession. Tnus was the 
wrong made right—as Sam Gelston, who - 
possessed a theological mind, pointed out to 
Andrew Clark. Sam Galloway had the 
penny, Sam Gelston the sweets, and An- 
drew Clark had reason to congratulate him- 
self that he had not received the thrashing. 
So it was all for the best; but Andrew, 
while dimly remembering that he had heard 
something like this in church, felt that there 
was a flaw in the argument somewhere. 

Then Sam Gelston went to ring the bell 
again.. When he came down there was not 
a soul about the playgrounds. From within 
he heard the hum of voices, and far up the 
Drap Road he could hear the seniors call- 
ing. The wily youth pretended to slip on 
the roof, and came sliding down upon the 
henhouse with great clatter. 

“Mary!” he called faintly (the wretch). 

Mary Hastings came- running, a paleness 
on her pink cheeks. She had loved him three 
weeks—only separated from one another by 
some intervening months. 

“Oh, my foot!’ he groaned; “help me 
down, Mary!” ‘ 

He looked at her pathetically, and she ex- 
tended her. hand. Putting one hand on her 
shoulder and taking her extended palm in 
his the wretch limped feebly down. As he 
did so he glanced round. Not a soul. So, 
as if accidentally, he kissed her fairly on the 
lips. : 

“Oh, how could you ?” said Mary Hast- 
ings, starting back aghast. 

“ Quite easy! This way!” said Sam, the 
Bold and Bad. : 

And forthwith showed her how. 

After this his foot rapidly recovered. A 
soothing application is good for sprains, es- 
pecially if frequently repeated. 

Within there was an air of unrest, as the 
afternoon wore on. The classes answered 
with less sharpness, and the examiners be 
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came less pointed in their queries. The 
Presbytery itself began to wax weary. The 
dinner Presbyterial began to present itself 
in the cheerful livery of hope before them. 
They remembered that not even ministers 
are exclusively intellectual. The vague “ felt 
want” which had been rendering them un- 
easy for the past hour became assertive and 
detinite, localizing itself somewhere under 
their watchchains. 

The crowded rows of proud mothers in 
rustling silks and shining beaded bonnets 
would have sat on undauntedly listening 
till dark to their darlings declining ‘“ Hic, 
haec, hoc.” But the Presbytery felt it was 
time for knives and forks to be clattering. 

A great satisfaction with the results of 
the examination began to take shape in each 
breast. They started to polish their 
speeches of congratulation. But there was 
one more final test. Sam Gelston had to 
come in for the occasion, after he and Mary 
Hastings had finished the stick of candy be- 
tween them in the leafy and amicable si- 
lence of the master’s garden. 

The whole school came together to be ex- 
amined on religious knowledge. It was 
growing dusk, and in the corner furthest 
from the windows, under the dusty Map 
of the World on Mercator’s projection, sat 
Stephen Turnberry and the pretty Widow 
Culsalmond. His hand lay very close to 
Clara’s, but on his own knee. He felt that 
no bridge on earth could span that inch of 
palpitating space. He could never lay his 
hartd on the best black No. 6 glove that once 
had been his own, and which inside the 
wristband bore in the neatest of figures his 
own private mark. He thought of this as he 
looked down at it. 

As we have said, the concluding subject 
was religious knowledge. All the Presbyters 
were equally at home here. Even those who 
had been called out on business when the 
Greek and Latin classes were being heard 
now returned, and stood manfully in the 
breach. 

“What are the duties of a minister ?” 
asked Mr. Dunn, tapping his snuffbox. 

Twenty hands went up. It was not al- 
lowed to crack fingers on that day—a cruel 
and unnecessary restriction. 

* Well, my man,” said Mr. Dunn, pausing 
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with the pinch of snuff suspended between 
box and nose, where also there is many a 
slip. 


“Can you tell me what are the duties ofa . 


minister—like me, ye ken?” he added, to 
make things plainer. 

Sam Galloway knew the answer to that. 
He was a logician. 

“To do naething,’ he said, ‘“ only preach 
an’ pray an’ ask questions that boys canna 
answer.” 

The pinch of snuff dropped. 

“No, no—not exactly,” said Mr. Dunn; 
then, feeling that the subject had better be 
left alone, he continued: ‘‘ Now, can you 
tell me what are the duties of an elder ?” 

“To stan’ at the kirk door an’ see that we 
put in oor pennies !”’ said Alec MacGuffog, 
who had suffered. from unworthy suspicion. 
He considered this kind of spying most un- 
fair and perfectly uncalled for. He and Sam 
Galloway could never understand why boys 
could not be left to their honor even when 
they went to the house of prayer. The same 
applies to missionary boxes and thin-bladed 
knives. 

It was rapidly growing darker. Mr. Dunn 
took breath before he propounded his last 
question. The matrons were intent on the 
success or failure of their particular boys. 
Sam Gelston, erect, with his arms folded 
behind him, looked across at Mary Hastings 
and struck as heroic an attitude as is possi- 
ble in that position. Every one had for- 
gotten Deacon Turnberry and the fair young 
widow in the dark of the left-hand gallery. 
If anything Stephen’s hand seemed nearer 
the No. 6 glove than before; but really this 
might be a mistake, for it was too dark to 
see. 

“ Now, tell me,’ said Mr. Dunn, with the 
air of propounding a poser, “ what is the 
duty of a deacon ?” 

There was a great silence. 

Mr. Cuthbert, standing in his desk at the 
side, looked ,a little anxious, for no hand 
was held up. At last, out of the crowd it 
the first class rose the confident hand of Sam 
Gelston, the hope of the school. He evel 
snapped his fingers in his excitement lest 
some one should be allowed to answer be 
fore him. In the circumstances Mr. Cuth- 
bert overlooked this. 
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“Well, my lad,” said Mr. Dunn, “ what 
do you think was the duty of the deacon 
in the early Christian Church ?” 

The whole assembly hung on Sam Gel- 
ston’s reply. Even Clara Culsalmond leaned 
forward to cateh the answer. 

It came distinct and clear: 

“Please, sir, to look after the widows!” 

Stephen’s hand was holding the No. 6 
glove now, and the pretty widow did not 
seem to notice. Perhaps:she thought the ac- 
tion was official and in accordance with 
Sam Gelston’s answer. It was raining 
when they went out. The bairns scampered 
wildly homeward. The Presbytery streamed 
as eagerly and only a trifle more sedately 
in the direction of the dinner Presbyterial. 
Stephen and Clara went home together. 
Can two such sober people have a love-story 
all to themselves ? This we cannot say, but 
at any rate the No. 6 glove with the private 
mark inside went home on the arm of its 
former owner. It is, indeed, ridiculous to 
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walk any other way under one umbrella. 
When they came under the porch of the 
widow’s house they found that the roses 
and honeysuckle grew very close around 
them. -So they stood there for a while, si- 
lent. She was thirty and a widow. He was 
forty and a deacon. Yet they felt it more 
difficult to find words than Sam Gelston 
had done when he talked to Mary Hastings 
by the master’s henhouse. Indeed, it was 


that worthy who ultimately found their way 


out for them. 

“May I do my duty to one widow, Clara ?” 
said Stephen. 

“You may!” said Clara, who liked being 
taken care of. 

As for Sam Gelston, he remained to roll 
up the maps, and .to smile to himself—I can- 
not think what at. He did not speak to 
Mary Hastings for another six months. But 
he looked at her a great many times, and 
mostly she was looking at him. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 


_ Tribute to Hugo Grotius.* 
By the Hon. Andrew D. White, 


Unitep STATES AMBASSADOR TO GERMANY, AND PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN DELEGATION TO THE PBACE CONFERENCE. 


Or all works not claiming divine inspira- 
tion, the book, “De Jure Belli ac Pacis,” 
written by a man proscribed and hated both 
for his politics and his religion, has proved 
the greatest blessing to humanity. More 
than any other it has prevented unmerited 
. Suffering, misery.and sorrow; ‘more than any 
other it has ennobled the military profession; 
more than any other it has promoted the 
blessings of peace and diminished the horrors 
of war. 

In the vast debt which all nations owe to 
Grotius, the United States acknowledges its 
part gladly. Perhaps in no other country 
has his thought penetrated more deeply and 
influenced more strongly the great mass of 
the people. It was the remark of Alexis de 
Tocqueville, the most philosophic among all 
students of American institutions, that one 





*From the address on the occasion of the laying of 
& wreath on the tomb of Grotius, at Delft, July 4, 149. 


of the most striking and salutary things in 
American life is the widespread study of 
law. De Tocqueville was undoubtedly right. 
In all parts of our country the Law of Na- 
tions is especially studied by large bodies of 
young men in colleges and universities; stud- 
ied not professionally merely, but from the 
point of view of men eager to understand the 
fundamental principles of international 
rights and duties. 

The works of our compatriots Wheaton, 
iXent, Field, Woolsey, Dana, Lawrence and 
others, in developing more and more the 
ideas to which Grotius first gave life and 
strength, show that our country has not cul- 
tivated in vain this great field which Grotius 
opened. 

As to the bloom and fruitage evolved by 
these writers out of the germ ideas of 
Grotius, I might give many examples, but I 
will mention merely three: 
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The first example shall be the act of 
Abraham Lincoln. Amid all the fury of civil 
was he recognized the necessity of a more 
humane code for the conduct ‘of our armies 
in the field; and he intrusted its preparation 
to Francis Lieber, honorably known _ to 
jurists throughout the world, and at that 
time Grotius’ leading American disciple. 

My second example shall be the act of Gen- 
eral Ulysses Grant. When called to receive 
the surrender of his great opponent, General 


Lee, after a long and bitter contest, he de- 


clined to take from the vanquished General 
the sword which he had so long and so 
bravely worn; imposed no terms upon the 
conquered armies save that they should re- 
turn to their homes; allowed no reprisals; but 
simply said ‘“ Let us have peace.” 

My.third example shall be the act of the 
whole people of the United States. At the 
close of that most bitter contest, which deso- 
lated thousands of homes and. which cost 
nearly a million of lives, no revenge was 
taken by the triumphant Union on any of the 
separatist statesmen who had brought on the 
great struggle or on any of the soldiers who 
had conducted it; and, from that day to this, 
North and South, once every year, on Decora- 
tion Day, the graves of those who fell wear- 
ing the blue of the North and the gray of the 
South are alike strewn with flowers. Surely 
I may claim for my countrymen that, what- 
ever other shortcomings and faults may be 
imputed to them, they have shown them- 
selves influenced by those feelings of mercy 
and humanity which Grotius, more than any 
other, brought into the modern world. 

I need hardly remind you that it was 
mainly unheeded at first. Catholics and 
Protestaiits alike failed to recognize it—‘‘ The 
light shone in the darkness, and the dark- 
ness comprehended it not.” By Calvinists 
in Holland and France, and by Lutherans in 
Germany his great work was disregarded if 
not opposed; and at Rome it was placed on 
the index of books forbidden to be read by 
Christians. 

The book, as you know, was published 
amid the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War; 
and, altho the great Gustavus is said to have 
earried it with him always, and tho he at all 
times bore its principles in his heart, he alone 
among all the great commanders of his time 
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stood for mercy. All the cogent argumenis 
of Grotius could not prevent the fearful de. 
struction of Magdeburg, nor diminish, so far 
as we can now see, any of the atrocities of 
that fearful period. 

_Grotius himself may well .have been dis- 
couraged; he may well have repeated the 
words attributed to the great Swedish Chan- 
cellor, whose Ambassador he afterward be- 
came, ‘‘ Go forth, my son, and see with how 
little wisdom the world is governed.” He 
may well have despaired as he reflected that 
throughout his whole life he had never 
known his native land save in perpetual, 
heartrending war; nay, he may well have 
been excused for thinking that all his work 
for humanity had been in vain, when there 
came to his deathbed no signs of any ending 
of the terrible war of thirty years. 

For not until three years after he was laid 
in this tomb did the Plenipotentiaries sign 
the Treaty of Miinster. All this disappoint- 
ment and sorrow and life-long martyrdom 
invests him, in the minds of Americans, as 
doubtless in your minds, with an atmosphere 
of sympathy, veneration and love. 

Yet we see that the great light streaming 
from his heart and mind continued to shine; 
that it developed and fructified human 
thought; that it warmed into life new and 
glorious growths of right reason as to inter. 
national relations; and we recognize the fact 
that, from his day to ours, the progress of 
reason in theory, and of mercy in practice 
has been constant, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

It may be objected that this good growth, 
so far as theory was concerned, was some- 
times anarchic, and that many of its develop- 
ments were very different’ from any that 
Grotius intended or would have welcomed. 
For if Puffendorff swerved much from the 
teachings of his great master in one direc- 
tion, others swerved even more in other di- 
\rections;—and all created systems more or 
less antagonistic. Yet we can now see that 
all these contributed to a most beneficent 
result;—to the growth of a practice ever 
improving, ever deepening, ever widening, 


ever diminishing bad faith in time of peace 


aud cruelty in time of war. 
I am also aware that one of the most de 
servedly eminent historians and publicists of 
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the Netherlands, during our own time, has 
censured Grotius as the main source of the 
doctrine which founds human rights upon an 
early social compact, and, therefore, as. one 
who proposed the doctrines which have 
porne fruit in the writings of Rousseau, and 
in various modern revolutions. 

I might take issue with this statement; or I 
might fall back upon the claim that Grotius’ 
theory has proved at least a serviceable pro- 
yisional hypothesis; but this is neither the 
time nor the place to go fully into so great a 
question. Yet I may at least say that it 
would ill become me, as a representative of 
the United States, to impute to Grotius, as a 
fault, a theory out of which sprang the na- 
tionality of my country; a doctrine embodied 
in that Declaration of Independence which is 
this day read to thousands on thousands of 
assemblies in all parts of the United States; 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

It is also not unfrequently urged by emi- 
nent Kuropean writers that Grotius dwelt 
too little on what International Law really 
was, and too much on what, in his opinion, it 
ought to be. This is but another form of an 
argument against him already stated. But is 
it certain after all that Grotius was so far 
Wrong in this as some excellent jurists have 
thought him ? May it not be that, in the not 
distant future, International Law, while 
mainly basing its doctrines upon what na- 
tions have slowly developed in practice, may 
also draw inspiration, more and more, from 
“That Power in the Universe not ourselves, 
which works for Righteousness ?” 

An American, recalling that greatest of all 
arbitrations ever known, the Geneva Arbitra- 
tion of 1872, naturally attributes force to the 
reasoning of Grotius. The heavy damages 
Which the United States asked at that time 
and which Great .Britain honorably paid, 
Were justified mainly, if not wholly, not on 
the practice of nations then existing, but 
upon what it was claimed ought to be the 
practice; not upon the positive law, but upon 
atural justice; and that decision forms one 
of the happiest landmarks in modern times: 
it ended all quarrel between the two nations 
concerned and bound them together more 
firmly than ever. 

If the 


dead, as we fondly hope, live 
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beyond the grave; if, undisturbed by earthly 
distractions, they are all the more observant 
of human affairs; if, freed from earthly tram- 
mels, their view of life in our lower world is 
iHumined by that infinite light which streams 
from the Source of all that is true and beau- 
tiful and good, may we not piously believe 
that the mighty and beneficent shade of Wil- 
liam of Orange recognized with joy the birth- 
hour of Grotius as that of a compatriot who 
was to give the Netherlands a lasting glory? 
May not that great and glorious spirit have 
also looked lovingly upon Grotius, as a boy, 
lingering on this spot where we now stand, 
and recognized him as one whose work was 
to go on adding in every age new glory to the 
nation which the mighty Prince of the House 
of Orange had, by the blessing of God, 
founded and saved? May not, indeed, that 
great mind have foreseen, in that divine 
hight, another glory not then known to mortal 
ken ? Who shall say that in the effluence of 
divine knowledge he may not have beheld 
Grotius, in his full manhood, penning the 
pregnant words of the De Jure Belli ac Pacis, 
and that he may not have foreseen—as 
largely resulting from it—what we behold to- 
day, as an honor to the august monarch who 
convoked it, to the Netherlands who have 
given it splendid hospitality, and to all mod- 
ern States, here represented; the first Con- 
ference of the entire world ever held; and 
that Conference assembled to increase the 
securities for peace and to diminish the hor- 
rors of war ? 

Ior, my honored colleagues of the Peace 
Conference, the germ of this work in which 
we are all so earnestly engaged lies in a sin- 
gle sentence of Grotius’ great book. Others 
indeed had proposed plans for the peaceful 
settlement of differences between nations, 
and the world remembers them with honor; 
to all of them, from Henry IV and Kant and 
St. Pierre and Penn and Bentham down to 
the humblest writer in favor of peace, we 
may well feel grateful; but the germ of arbi- 
tration was planted in modern thought when 
Grotius, urging arbitration and mediation as 
preventing war, wrote these solemn words in 
the De Jure Belli ac Pacis: ‘“ Maxime autem 
christiani reges et civitates tenentur hance inire 
viam ad arma vitanda.” 

From this tomb of Grotius 1 seem to hear a 
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voice which says to us as the delegates of the 
Nations: “Go on with your mighty work; 
avoid, as you would avoid the germs of pesti- 
lence, those exhalations of international ha- 
tred which take shape in monstrous fallacies 
and morbid fictions regarding alleged antago- 
nistie interests. Guard well the treasures of 
civilization with which each of you is’ in- 
trusted; but bear in mind that you hold a 
mandate from humanity. Go on with your 
work. Pseudo-philosophers will prophesy 
malignantly against you; pessimists will 
laugh you to scorn; cynics will sneer at you; 
zealots will abuse you for what you have not 
done; sublimely unpractical thinkers will re- 
vile you for what you have done; ephemeral 
critics will ridicule you as dupes; enthusiasts, 
blind to the difficulties in your path and to 
everything outside their little circumscribed 
fields, will denounce you As traitors to hu- 
manity. Heed them not; go on with your 
work. Heed not the clamor of zealots, or 
cynics, or pessimists, or pseudo-philosophers, 
or enthusiasts, or fault-finders. Go on with 
the work of strengthening peace and human- 
izing war; give greater scope and strength to 
‘provisions which will make war less cruel; 
perfect those laws of war which diminish the 
unmerited sufferings of populations, and 
above all give to the world at least a begin- 
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ning of an effective practicable scheme of 


arbitration.” 
These are the words which an American 


seems to hear issuing from this shrine to- 


day; and I seem also to hear from it a proph. 
ecy. IT seem to hear Grotius saying to us: 
“Fear neither opposition nor detraction. As 
my own book, which grew out of the horrors 
of the Wars of Seventy and the Thirty Years’ 
War, contained the germ from which your 
great Conference has grown, so your work, 
which is demanded by a world bent almost 
to breaking under the weight of ever increas- 
ing armaments, shall be a germ from which 
future conferences shall evolve plans ever 
fuller, better and nobler.’”’ And I also seem 
to hear a message from him to the jurists of 
the great universities who honor us with 
their presence to-day, including especially 
that renowned University of Leyden which 
gave to Grotius his first knowledge of the 
law; and that eminent University of K6nigs- 
berg, which gave him his most philosophical 
disciple, to all of these I seem to hear him 
say: ‘“‘Go on in your labor to search out the 
facts and to develop the principles which 
shall enable future conferences to build more 
and more broadly, more and more loftily for 
peace.” 
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The White Way. . 


By Rosamond Marriott Watson. 


Tne white way winds across the hill, 
The long hill-road, too high to climb, 
White with the dust in summer still, 
And white with snow in winter-time. 
’ 
To no rich house it leads, nor yet 
To farm or fold or any town, 
But grassy banks its bounds beset 
And wandering lights flit up and down. 


The great cloud-shadows gleam and go, 
And sunset sweeps with golden wings 
Those airy parapets where grow 
The sainted stars, like living things. 


My steps have never soyght the bourne, 
That lofty limit cold and white, 
. Yet I may hear some misty morn, 
A clear voice calling from the hight. 


Then, when the lost word comes to mind, 
And the dim path lies plain to me, 
Full well I know what I shall find 
Between the daybreak and the wind— 
A green grave and a Calvary. 


Cuiswick E,, EnGLanp. 
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The One Who Intervened. 


By Elizabeth G. Jordan. 


It was rumored in the offices of the New 
York Evening Trumpet that Gordon, the city 
editor, had ‘‘a grief.” 

he exact nature of this heart soreness 
was a mystery. Many conjectures con- 
cerning it, offered by the members of the 
staff, were successively declined after the 
thoughtful consideration the subject mer- 
ited. The most plausible theories were ad- 
vanced by two of the men whose opinions 
usually carried much weight. One of these 
was by Northrup, the “star reporter,” who 
inclined to the belief that the city editor had 
a love affair. The other was by Morton, the 
sporting editor, who asserted that, in his 
opinion, Gordon’s evident gloom was caused 
by a debt—a large one. 

Morton’s diagnosis of the case would 
have been very valuable if he himself had 
not been haunted by a bill collector whose 
patient stand at the front entrance of the 
Trumpet building had constrained the news- 
paper man to the use of the side door. Re- 
calling this, his associates adjudged him 
unable to bring to the solution of the office 
problem the unclouded mind its impor- 
tance deserved. They therefore received his 
surmise with a certain coldness. They felt, 
on the other hand, that Northrup’s sugges- 
tion was less telling than it would have 
been if he had not, at the same time, been 
proudly exhibiting to his friends the photo- 
graph of a young person in white. 

It was hinted that perhaps Miss Wetmore 
knew something of the cause of the city edi- 
tor’s carking care. Almost every man on 
the Evening Trumpet had confided his woes 
to her. Why not Gordon? True, he was 
not communicative at the best, but man’s 
tendency to talk of his troubles to a sympa- 
thetic woman had, of course, some place in 
him. Every one knew that he admired and 
Tespected his leading woman reporter. What 
More natural than that he should have of- 
fered at least a half-confidence, if only in 
the form of an apology for the curtness and 


grumpiness he had shown of late to the— 
members of his staff ? 

If he had, Miss Wetmore had not be- 
trayed his trust. She was conscious of the 
quiet discussion which went on around her 
each day after the first edition of the news- 
paper had gone to press, but she took no 
part in it except to remark on one occasion 
that Mr. Gordon’s private affairs were of 
no interest to her, and that such free com- 
ment on them in the office was in singularly 
bad taste. Her associates looked ill-used 
for half an hour afterward, but the criti- 
cism did not prevent them from watching 
the city editor closely every time he ap- 
proached her desk or sent for her to come 
to his. Nevertheless, they were temporarily 
off guard during one of these visits on a cer- 
tain Friday, and with what they would 
have called the irony of fate it was on this 
occasion that Gordon for the first time 
touched upon personal matters to the news- 
paper woman. 

He was looking pale and haggard, and 
the girl noticed this with a thrill of sym- 
pathy. She liked Mr. Gordon. He had been 
very considerate in his treatment of her, and 
she remembered her experience with other 
city editors vividly enough to appreciate 
his almost invariable ‘curtesy. Something 
of her feeling was in her eyes as she glanced 
down at the tired-faced young man who was 
bunched forward over his desk with depres- 
sion in every line of his relaxed figure. Per- 
haps it was this sympathetic expression 
which wrung from Gordon the unexpected 
speech that left his: lips. 

“I’m in great trouble, Miss Wetmore,” he 
broke out, so suddenly that the reporter 
started. The remark was too unlike his 
usual cool reticence for her not to look at 
him in surprise, and then cast an apprehen- 
sive glance around. There was a temporary 
lull over the city room. The first edition of 
the Evening Trumpet was on the presses, and 
the young men of the staff had turned from 
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copy writing and reading to spirited dis- 
cussion of the points of a certain pup. The 
pup was present with his owner, a vividly- 
attired Bowery youth, who bore a striking 
resemblance to his pet in face and figure. 
The city editor’s eyes followed the direction 
of the woman’s, and rested with quick ap- 
preciation on the interested group. 

“ They’re all right,” he said, “‘and we can 
talk. I have no right to bore you with my 
affairs,’ he went on, apologetically. “I 
woudn’t do it if it were not that I believe 
you can help me—and I’m afraid nobody 
else can.” 

“Then please tell me all about it,”’ she re- 
plied, with quiet earnestness. “ It will be 
a pleasure to me,” she added, “to do any- 
thing I can. I hope you feel that.” 

“If I did not, I should not come to you,” 
he told her. He leaned back in his chair, 
closely studying her expression as he went 
on. 

“T’m going to tell you the whole story. 
It won’t take long, and the boys will think 
I’m giving you an assignment. You might 
make it look like that by taking a few notes. 
Here’s the situation. There’s a woman in it, 
of course. I’ve been devoted to her for three 
years. Her people object to me. I can’t tell 
you why—it’s too long a story, and that 
doesn’t matter. Lately they have boycotted 
me, so to speak. I haven’t been allowed to 
enter their house. She and I have managed 
to meet once or twice at the home of a com- 
mon friend, and to get a few letters to each 
other, but they discovered that. The result 
of ‘it all is that they’re sending her to Eu- 
rope. They have engaged her passage. on 
the ‘Champagne,’ and she sails to-morrow 
morning, nobly guarded by the entire fam- 
ily. They’ve surrounded her with a human 
wall of big brothers, maiden aunts and all 
that. I’ve attacked it from various points 
and it’s surprisingly strong. I can’t reach 
her, I can’t even get a letter to her. Of 
course, if they take her off before I can 
communicate with her it witl end everything. 
She’ll think I’m indifferent, or they’ll tell 
her some yarn—heaven knows what. They 
intend to keep her abroad two years. No 
doubt they’ll spend that time poisoning her 
mind against me,” ended Gordon, pausing 
to reflect bitterly upon this gloomy prospect. 
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Miss Wetmore made a few notes on the 
pad before her. Morton was sauntering 
past the desk. 

“Last night an inspiration came to me,” 
continued the city editor, more slowly. He 
had drooped forward again and was nery- 
ously fingering the papers on his desk. “It’s 
a fine one, but the practical application of 
it depends on you. I have managed to get 
a few words to her this morning, asking her 
to receive ‘Miss Smith’ to-day. She will 
understand. What I want you. to do is to 
be ‘ Miss Smith’ for this occasion only. Call 
on her, send up your name, talk about your 
plan to get up a series of parlor readings 
for the Hottentots, or something of that 
kind, and the moment you’re alone with her 
give her this letter from me.” He extracted 
a bulky envelope from his pocket as he spoke 
and laid it on her desk. It bore no name or 
address. 

“‘ T—I—really I don’t want to seem to hes- 
itate for a moment—and yet—” stammered 
the girl, doubtfully. A dozen questions 
were rising in her mind. It seemed to her 
that she should have the answer to one or 
two of them at least before considering the 
matter further. Gordon looked at her, and 
his eyes fell rather consciously before the 
glance in hers. Then he raised them again 
suddenly. 

“She is utterly wretched,” he urged. “If 
I can get her away from them she'll be 
happy for the first time in years. You don't 
know the conditions and I can’t explain 
them. I’m afraid you wouldn’t understand 
them if I did. Women don’t reason as men 
do about—well, about these things. All 
that I can say is that I love her devotedly, 
and I know she cares for me, altho she has 
not yet admitted it in so many words. She 
is miserable, and my greatest wish is to 
make her happy.” 

His voice grew slightly husky as he spoke. 
There was no questioning the depth and 
sincerity of his feelirig. 

“There is no sense in giving you a half 
confidence,” he went on. “I tell you frank 
ly that I am asking her to be taken sut- 
denly ill and miss that steamer to-morrow. 
That will give me a few days more time, iD 
which I may be able to carry out another 
plan I have in mind. Everything is put be 
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The One Who Intervened 


fore her here,” touching the letter on the 
desk as he spoke. ‘‘ Where's the woman in 
you if you don’t appreciate the beauty and 
romance of a confidence like this;” he 
added, more lightly. She was evidently 
yielding, and his spirits rose as he observed 
this. He broke out in one of his unusual but 
infectious laughs. : 

“Come now,” he said, coaxingly. ‘“‘ You’re 
going to help us!” 

Miss Wetmore’ closed her note book, and 
put the letter he had given her into her 
pocket. 

“T’ll do my best,” she said. “ Where am 
I to go, and what is the lady’s name ?” 

He gave the street and number promptly 
enough, but there was a perceptible hes- 
itancy in his manner, as he added: “ The 
name is Gresham. I thank you more than 
I can say, Miss Wetmore,” he went on has- 
tily, as he saw that she was about to speak. 
“T rely absolutely on your help and your 
discretion. I shall always hold myself ready 
to do anything I can for you in return.” 

The office boy came to him with the mes- 
sage that he was wanted in the business 
office and he rose quickly. ‘‘ You’re going at 
once, aren’t you ?” he asked. And as the 
girl nodded he left the room with a brighter 
look on his face than he had worn for many 
weeks, 

Miss Wetmore buttoned her coat thought- 
fully. She would not have been a true 
woman had she not felt deeply interested in 
the visit before her, but there were certain 
phases of her mission which did not appeal 
to her so convincingly. 4 

“I wish I knew more about it all,’’ she 
mused, as she walked toward the elevated 
Station at Park Place. ‘“ Probably they’re 
both wretched, but there may be something 
to say on the other side of the question, too. 
I ought to hear from one of the maiden 
aunts. No doubt she’d be eloquent on the 
Subject,” added the newspaper woman, 
smiling at the vision this thought called up. 
“At all events,” she reflected, as she entered 
the train, “ Mr. Gordon has been very kind 
‘to me, and he is thoroughly in earnest about 
this matter. I’ve promised to help him, and 
I shall do all I can.” 

She repeated to herself this resolution as 
she sent her card to Miss Gresham by the 


maid who answered the bell. She was ush 
ered into the library, and while she awaited 
the maid’s return she found herself uncon- 
sciously studying the books and pictures 
around her as possible indications of the 
taste of their owner. ‘A bright fire in the 
open grate invited her to a leather-covered 
chair drawn closely up to the blaze. As she 


-sank into its open arms she noticed that the 


perfume of roses filled the room, and that a 
vase on the table held great masses of the 
beautiful flowers. Low bookcases lined the 
walls, and above them hung a number of 
excellent water colors and etchings. On the 
large library table were scattered magazines 
and periodicals illustrating the current lit- 
erature of Europe and America. 

A. book, with a paper knife thrust be- 
tween its uncut leaves, lay open on the rug 
as if the reader had dropped it hastily in 
response to some sudden summons. Miss 
Wetmore picked it up and glanced at the 
title. It was a new edition of Herrick’s 
love songs and several of the sweetest were 
marked by a swift pencil stroke. On the 
fly leaf, also in pencil, was the name “ Alice 
Gresham.” The writing was Herbert Gor- 
don’s. Miss Wetmore had seen it too often 
on assignment slips and curt office messages 
not to recognize immediately the charac- 
teristic sweep of the letters. She smiled as 
she laid the little volume on the table, for 
the few pencil marks had brought the city 
editor’s love affair before’ her almost as 
vividly as his own hurried words had done. 
She remembered that she was in the home 
of the woman he loved, and that she was 
there with the avowed purpose of helping 
them both. Judging by these surroundings, 
Miss Gresham was a woman of wealth and 
culture. The city editor had only his good 
name, his brains and his salary, the latter 
a liberal one but not sufficiently elastic to 
meet the demands of an establishment like 
this. Doubtless that was why the stern 
parent objected. Perhaps, after all, the 
young people were justified in questioning 
parental authority. Miss Wetmore had not 
felt so sure of that when she entered; and 
her spirits rose as this solution of the prob- 
lem presented itself to her as feasible. Her 
reverie was interrupted by the reappear- 
ance of the maid who had admitted her, 
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“Madame asks if it will inconvenience 
mademoiselle to wait ten or fifteen minutes,” 
she said. ‘“ She wishes to see mademoiselle, 
but several of her friends are with her to 
say good-by. She leaves for Europe to-mor- 
row. When they have departed she will ask 
mademoiselle to be so good as to come to 
her upstairs.” 

“Please say I will await her convenience 
—but it is Miss Gresham, not Mrs. Gresham, 
I wish to see,” corrected the newspaper 
woman. 

The maid looked surprised. 

“There is but one,” she replied, quietly. 
“My meestress is Madame Gresham; there 
is no Mees Gresham in the family. It is 
madame who has been expecting Mademoi- 
selle Smeeth all day. She told me to see that 
she was informed the moment Mademoi- 
selle Smeeth came.” 

The French woman had spoken slowly and 
meaningly. Miss Wetmore glanced up and 
met her eye. The expression in it could 
have but one significance. The woman evi- 
dently knew the reason of her visit. It had 
been through her, probably, that Gordon’s 
words of warning had penetrated the care- 
fully guarded household. The whole situa- 
tion unrolled itself before the reporter and 
her enlightenment was not pleasant. 

“T will wait for Mrs. Gresham,” she said, 
quietly. The maid immediately left the 
room with a soft ‘ Merci, mademoiselle,” 
and there was a little time before her in 
which to readjust herself to the situation. 
She was trying to do this and to call her 
chaotic thoughts to order when she heard a 
gurgle of childish laughter, which floated to 
the library from some upper region of the 
house. It was followed by a succession of 
small thumps, like the dragging of an ob- 
ject down the stairs, and by various infan- 
tile ejaculations, vague at first but growing 
in distinctness. Then there was the rattle 
of little wheels, the clink of toy harness, and 
in another moment a small boy about five 
years old walked composedly into the room, 
drawing after him a wagon to which two 
exceedingly spirited wooden horses were at- 
tached. 

He was dressed in a black velvet suit with 
a wide white lace collar. He wore also an 


air of the most ingratiating friendliness. 
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His short curls stood on end, as if through 
lively interest in the occasion, and every 
tooth in his head shone as he walked to- 
ward the caller, with one dimpled hand ex. 
tended and the other guiding the mettlesome 
animals behind him. ’ 

‘How do you do!” he asked, with blithe 
hospitality: ‘“ Celeste said somebody was 
here to see mama, so I fought I'd tum 
down. Mama doesn’t know I tum,” he 
added, more slowly and with a slightly ap- 
prehensive glance toward the door. 

Miss Wetmore laughed, and gave him an 
appreciative hug, which seemed to surprise 
as well as reassure him. 

* But I’m afraid you ought not to be here,” 
she added, dutifully, “if mama _ doesn’t 
know.” 

The infant responded to these advances by 
getting into her lap with a confiding smile. 

“She won’t tare,” he said, carelessly. 
“She let’s me tum, sometimes. She tells 
me to ’muse tallers. Shall I ’muse you?” 
he added, politely. He had rested his head 
against her shoulder, and as she looked down 
at him she saw the creases in his fat, little 
neck under the lace collar, and the big dim- 
ples in the hand that rested on her lap. His 
eyes were brown—an unusually vivid brown, 
strangely like a certain pair of eyes she 
loved and had not seen for years. An ul- 
usual tenderness rose in the heart of the 
matter-of-fact reporter, whose profession 
had long since checked any excess of senti- 
ment in her nature. She kissed the boy soft- 
ly, and rested her cheek against the velvet 
one so'near it. 7 
“es You should be out in the park,” she 
said, “ looking for the first spring flowers. 
The dandelions are beginning to come wp 
now, and little boys with sharp eyes are 
finding them.” 

. He laughed, looking up at her with eyes 
that sparkled with the delight of this new 
friendship. ; 

“TI do, sometimes,” he added. “ To-day ! 
toudn’t. We are doin’ to Europe. We're 
doin’ to-mowwow. Everybody is _ putting 
fings in trunks and boxes.” 

“ Why, that will be very nice,” his new ac 
quaintance said. “Perhaps you'll find 
other little hoys to play with on the steamet!. 
Have you any brothers and sisters ?” 
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The One Who Intervened — 


“No,” her youthful host replied slowly. 
“There’s only papa and mama, and me 
and Uncle Herbert Gordon. Mama’s nice, 
but she cwies all the time, and Uncle Her- 
bert’s vewy nice. He’s nicer than papa. 
Uncle Herbert works on a newspaper. He 
isn’t my weally twuly uncle, but he said I 
could tall him uncle. I work on his news- 
paper, too. I wite fings, and he bwings me 
money in a little wen—wenvelwope.” 

He stopped for breath after this stuggle 
with the last word, and Miss Wetmore 
seized the opportunity to turn his infant 
mind to other topics. These glimpses into 
the Gresham menage, while exceedingly in- 
teresting under the circumstances, were cer- 
tainly not wholly justified. She fixed ad- 
miring eyes on the horses, temporarily for- 
gotten on the floor. 

“'Those are very nice horses,” she com- 
mented. ‘ Do they ever run away ?” 

“Uncle Herbert gived ’em to me,” was 
the prompt response. ‘He gived me lots 
of fings—a wocking-horse an’ soldiers an’ 
dwums an’ a ’team car that goes when you 
wind it up. I haven’t seen him for a gweat 
many days. He doesn’t tum here any more. 
I asked papa why, and he went wight out 
and mama ewied,” continued this cheru- 
bic-faced enfant terrible, the words pouring 
from his innocent lips like the rush of a 
small Niagara. 

Miss Wetmore gasped a little as if the con- 
versational spray had dashed into her face. 
She was conscious of the hope that Master 
Gresham did not “’muse” all his mother’s 
callers by a like artless revelation of family 
affairs. Much to her relief, he changed the 
subject with childish inconsequence. 

“Papa’s pwetty dood, too,” he went on 
patronizingly. ‘“‘He taked me to the park 
one day. I cwied ’cos I touldn’t do out wif 
Uncle Herbert. ‘Papa ewied, too. He wiped 
his eyes wif his hankfish, and ’en we hed 
a nice time sailing boats.” 

Miss Wetmore put the boy gently on the 
floor. She felt a little dizzy with it all, and 
longed to think. He stood in front of her, 
surprised but unoffended by his exclusion 
from her lap, with his hands behind his back, 
his small legs very wide apart and his big 
brown eyes fixed on her face. 

“T like you,” he remarked, with frank ap- 
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preciation. ‘“Tan’t you do to Europe wif 
us ? Papa said we will begin ’gain in EKu- 
rope. How do you begin ’gain ?” 

Miss Wetmore looked at him rather vague- 
ly, but did not speak until in some disap- 
pointment he turned away. 

“T shouldn’t mind beginning again—in 
some ways,” she then said slowly, watching 
the rear view of the child’s fat legs he was 
now giving her as he struggled with the lit- 
tle cart which he had upset. Hearing her 
voice he desisted and turned a flushed face 
toward her. 

“T’ve bwoke my wheel,” he said, with the 
calmness of despair in his tone. “If Uncle. 
Herbert was here he’d fix it. He always 
fixed fings wight off.’ 

Miss Wetmore rose quickly and took the 
little cart from the floor. By diligent work 
on the broken wheel, and by leading the 
conversation to the joys of outdoor and in- 
door games, she diverted the mind of the in- 
fant and restricted his prattle to legitimate 
topics. 

“Tf you had a wittle bwother you’d be 
dood to him, wouldn’t you ?” was the flat- 
tering comment won by the return of the 
wheel with its usefulness unimpaired. 

“T have a brother,” his new friend told 
him. “ He isn’t a very little brother, but I 
try to be good to him.” 

“Would you be dood to me always, if I 
was your wittle bwother ?” was the next 
question. : 

“Very. We'll play you are, anyhow. You 
aren’t the first young man I’ve promised to 
be a sister to,” she laughed, pinching the 
plump cheeks of the face so trustfully up- 
turned to her. The boy was leaning against 
her knees, his elbows resting on them, and 
his chin in his little hands. “I’m going to 
be very good to you, as it is. You’ll never 
understand how good,” she added. 

She spoke brightly and decidedly. The 
situation, as now revealed to her, left but 
one course open. Her cheeks had flushed 
searlet as she realized the part Gordon had 
meant her to play. It was strange—not flat- 
tering, she told herself, that he understood 
her so little after their year of work to- 
gether in the same office. But he evidently 
was desperate, and had staked all on one 
forlorn hope. 
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“The fostering friend of such a couple is 
not exactly my role in any event,” she had 
mused, as she toiled over the broken wheel. 
“When the party of the second part is a 
married woman and the mother of an ador- 
able child like this, I must decline to go 
further. They ‘can’t communicate without 
my help, and they shall not have that. Con- 
sequently they can’t communicate at all. 
By all means let her go to Europe and for- 
get the man. It is merely a sentimental 
episode—and she has'a wise husband.” 

She debated mentally as to whether she 
should wait the coming of Mrs. Gresham. 
A little natural curiosity prompted a meet- 
ing, but the girl’s better judgment prevailed. 

“Why should I see her ?” she asked her- 
self. “I don’t think I’d be foolish enough 
to let her change my decision. Still, one 
ean’t tell, and anyhow a meeting would only 
be unpleasant for us both.” She pushed 
zordon’s thick letter deeper into her pocket. 
Then a sudden inspiration, came to her and 
she turned again to Mrs. Gresham’s son and 
heir. He was ostentatiously unbuckling the 
straps in the harness of his mettlesome 
steeds, but he stopped curteously, as she 
spoke. 

**My little brother,” she said, smiling, “I 
am going away now, and I want you to give 
your mama a message from me. Do you 
think you can remember it ?” 

“Tourse I tan,” responded the small 
brother of her adoption, with cheerful assur- 
ance, “I ’member lots of fings.” ; 

Recalling the conversation with which he 
had favored her, Miss Wetmore felt he was 
justified in this modest tribute to himself. 
She took his small hands in her own, and 
looked steadily into his brown eyes as she 
gave him the message. 

“TI want you to tell this to your mama, 
and not to anybody else. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“*Tourse I do,” said the infant diplomat 
again. “I musn’t tell papa. Mama tells 
me lots of fings not to tell papa,” he added, 
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with some expansiveness. Miss Wetmore 
promptly checked further revelations along 
these lines, sorry to be obliged to add to the 
list. 

“Tell mama that Miss Smith made a 
mistake in coming here, and that you 
showed it to her. Can you remember that ?” 
she asked, 

“Miss Smiff made a ’stake tumin’ here 
and’ I showed it to her,” repeated the boy, 
slowly. ‘ But I didn’t,” he added, quickly, 
“I didn’t show you any ’stake.” 

His lower lip quivered treacherously. He 
evidently felt that something was wrong. 
The newspaper woman reassured him with 
a kiss as she rose and struggled into her 
coat. 

“Oh, yes you did!” she laughed. “ You 
tell your mama how you ’mused me, and 
she’ll understand. It’s all right, dear little 
man. You’re a very good boy, and both your 
mama and I have reason to be grateful to 
you.” 

She waited for his responsive smile, which 
dawned brightly as he trundled his little 
cart out into the hall after her. A light rip- 
ple of laughter came down the stairs, ac- 
companied by the rustle of silk skirts. Mrs. 
Gresham’s guests were taking their depart- 
ure. That lady’s son accompanied the news- 
paper woman to the door, and followed her 
wistfully with his eyes until she ciosed it 
from the outside. It looked very bright and 
sunshiny down there in the street. Other 
little boys were playing marbles on the side- 
walk, and there was an organ only half a 
block away. It was not so nice in the house 
with mama crying and everybody putting 
things in trunks. The corners of the small 
boy’s mouth went down a little. 

Then he remembered that he had some 
thing to do—a message to deliver. He might 
forget it if he waited longer. His face 
brightened as he recalled it, and the little 
wheels of the wagon squeaked as he started 
up stairs to his mother, repeating it softly 
to himself. 
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Korea: 


Present and Future.” 


By Horace N. Allen, 


Unitep States MInIsTER TO KorgEA 


KoreEA, the Hermit Kingdom, from which 
I recently came and to which I am about to 
return, is tranquil, and so far as my fifteen 
years’ experience in that country enables me 
to peer into the future I see nothing but 
tranquillity ahead. Of course. there are 
local disturbances, but, taking the country 
as a whole, all.is orderly and peaceful, and 
the outlook is for the continuation of such 
conditions. ‘‘ Hermit Kingdom” is now a 
misnomer, for Korea is an empire, its ruler 
having become Emperor as one of the re- 
sults of the Chinese-Japanese war, which de- 
stroyed the nominal suzerainty of China. 
Having taken the title of Emperor the pres- 
ent ruler reigns independently and without 
dispute. He has been reigning for eleven 
years, and the Li dynasty, of which he is 
a scion, has been in possession of the throne 
of Korea for five hundred years. 

The Emperor has no name, being much too 
sacred for any appellation. He is surrounded 
by a hedge of strict etiquette, and therefore 
not easily accessible, but when reached is 
found to be a man of genial nature, high in- 
telligence and great desire to do those things 
which are for the benefit of his empire and 
people. He is now forty-nine years of age. 

The period immediately following the Chi- 
nese-Japanese war was one of great excite- 
ment in Korea, and from various directions, 
aimed and engineered by various forces and 
nations, there came attempts at occupation 
and exploitation. In these America had no 
hand. She made no effort to subvert the 


‘Government of the Koreans or attack their 


liberties. Such efforts as were made proved 
unsuccessful, and to-day Americans are 
found to be in possession of rights and priv- 
ileges of great material value, obtained by 
peaceful means from the good-will of the 
people. 

It would not surprise me greatly if Korea 
Should give to the world an example like 





*From an Interview. 


that of Japan of an old nation made new 
in a single generation. Her resources are 
good. If she discards her -ancient civiliza- 
tion, takes that of the Western world and 
moves intelligently along its lines toward 
her gredtest possible development, there is 
indeed a brilliant future before her. The 
country is mountainous, with rich valleys. 
It is a great mineral country, and the Amer- 
icans on the spot are having gratifying suc- 
cess with gold mines and railroads. | 

A number of the Koreans have been edu- 
cated abroad, many of them in the United 
States. They have brought back with them 
things which they thought were best for 
Korea, and by this means of late a great 
many novelties have been introduced. Of 
course conservatism fights them, but its 
opposition is not effectual, the Emperor 
being on the side of progress. 

One of the most startling innovations is 
the trolley line just opened in Seoul. It runs 
down the main street of the capital from the 
railroad station to the Queen’s tomb. Its 
operation awakened a. deal of oppositior. 
but it will continue to be operated. The op- 
position will subside, and the defeat of the 
opponents of the trolley will be a good thing 
for Korean progress generally. When the 
people of Seoul get used to tolerating or 
looking with complacency upon this fire- 
spitting .monster that rushes through their 
street, propelled by no visible power, they 
will be prepared to take anything else that 
civilization has to offer them without ex- 
periencing much shock. I note in the tele- 
graph dispatches on the subject that the 
trolley has kept up its reputation by killing 
a child, and that there is great excitement. 
It will continue to operate nevertheless. 
Children in Korea are killed in other ways 
as well as by the trolley, and in a little while 
those who are opergting the cars and those 
who are called upon to get out of the way 
will both be more careful. The road is op- 
erated by Americans. 
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Missionary enterprise in Korea is having 
extraordinary success at the present time. 
The Presbyterians, who operate in the 
north, have made about seven thousand 
converts; the Methodists, in the middle, 
five thousand, and the Australian and 
Canadian Presbyterian missionaries are hav- 
ing great results. The whole country seems 
to be turning to Christianity. The Church 
of England is doing a good work, and their 
hospital in Seoul is in the hands of a sister- 
hood. The French Catholics, who have been 
operating in Korea for two hundred years, 
have 40,000 converts. The priests are of a 
very high class. They have done great good 
in raising and instructing the people. There 
is a kindly fellowship among all these mis- 
sionaries. I believe that the reason that 
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the missionaries have made such great prog- 
ress is to be found in the disintegration of 
the ancient faiths formerly dominant in 
Korea. The people have practically given 
up Buddhism and Confucianism, and they 
gladly turn to Christianity because it comes 
to them with a new hope at a time when 
they can see no hope elsewhere. 

There is nothing which Korea wants from 
America at the present time except the con- 
tinuation of the good-will which this coun- 
try has always manifested toward her in the 
past. I believe that all the circumstances of 
the present situation combine to guarantee 
her a continuation of independence and that 
her development will be great, peaceful and 
happy. 


New York City 


London. 


By E. Irenzus Stevenson. 


EVEN in a confessedly “ routine ’ season of 
music and of the social life so literally in 
*Londen an immediate concomitant, only a 
heedless reviewer will find no material inter- 
esting to Americans of the musical persua- 
sion. A “routine” season here means, after 
all (as with New York), a full course of supe- 
rior symphonic and other concerts, and of 
the weeks of opera at Covent Garden, in 
which no explosive incident or -high grade 
detonating artist is in fulmination. But 
there are better things. We are slowly reach- 
ing that conclusion in New York. Moreover, 
we are wonted to regarding music as an in- 
ternational systesn of management, artists 
and performances, so far as concerns London 
and our own city. But in this year of Infor- 
mal Adliance that art aspect is especially 
clear. You find the same singers and play- 
ers, whether British, American, German, 
French or Italian, transferred hither from 
the States and hard at work. The American 
audience, too, is large. So, altogether, shut 
your eyes, or keep them open, as you sit in 
St. James’s Hall, in Queen’s Hall—whereof 
the Emperor is Mr. Robert Newman and the 
Grand Lama that brilliant orchestra leader, 


Mr. Henry J. Wood—or from your stall in 
Covent Garden, the impressions are like. Are 
you not in Carnegie Hall, or the Metropoli- 
tan, or the Astoria Ball Room? Is this or 
that fashionable musicale you attend really 
in Park Lane or Queen’s Gate? not Fifth 
avenue? It is hard to think yourself expat- 
riated. But art defies expatriation. Even 
Dreyfus might have been freer in spirit there 
if he could have found himself hanging his 
harp on an Isle du Diable rock, and singing 
the songs of—Paris. 

Mr. Maurice Grau, with his powerful com- 
pany that New Yorkers so esteem duly im- 
ported hither, has given a short and success: 
ful season for the Grand Opera Syndicate. 
The Duke of Bedford has not yet given Cov- 
ent Garden’s market area as a decent elbow- 
room for the old Royal Opera. The local 
touch of novelty to the repertory has come in 
the way of Puccini’s “ La Bohéme”’ in Ital- 
ian; of ‘Norma,’ by Mme. Lehmann, 4 
great study; and as I write will be completed 
by the English premiére (in French) of Isi- 
dore de ‘Lara’s new work, much-praised 
‘“‘Messaline.” I cannot laud too highly 
Mme. Melba’s exquisite singing and admi- 
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rable acting, by turns gay and pathetic, as 
Mimi. It is a new step in this once emotional 
artist’s dramatic development. The Grand 
Opera Syndicate in London has an advan- 
tage over the Metropolitan in New York. 
Distance is small from across Channel. 
Hence, Mme. Bréval, M. Renaud, Mme. Heg- 
lon, M. Alvarez, the conducting of M. Flon 
of Paris and of Dr. Muck, are practicables. 
Mile. Strakosch is a distinctly promising new 
artist, youthful and capable. Mme. Gadski 
has appeared as Aida to great advantage. 
Signor Scotti, a strong dramatic baritone, de- 
serves mention. 

As to concerts, Mr. Henry J. Wood’s “‘ Lon- 
don Music Festival” was a successful if 
rather untimely and superfluous incident. It 
ushered in the ‘“ Wagner,” ‘“ Tschaikovsky ” 
and the like later special concerts. Mr. Wood 
is a great, sincere, interesting, often a tem- 
peramental leader. His band is like unto 
him. It has fire—hot fire. It needs refine- 
ment. Dr. Richter, at St. James’s Hall, has 
drilled a rather vague selection of good mu- 
sicians into an excellent band-of-all-work. I 
beg to particularize a new composition so 
produced, the “Symphonic Variations,” by 
Mr. Edward Elgar, of London, a pupil of 
Mr. Coleridge Taylor. It is a remarkable 
score, and it should be heard in New York 
anon. The Philharmonic Society has closed 
another busy season, Richard Strauss and 
Rosenthal participating. Its main interest 
at present is the need of electing a new con- 
ductor, vice Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who 
suddenly has resigned. At this writing I 
heve no intimations as to probabilities of 
the succession. If the London Society will 
secure a chief as broad-gifted-as is Mr. Paur, 
now of our own New York Philharmonic, it 
will be an amiable fortune. 

Notable concerts, detached from series, 
have come in reasonable plenty. Mme. Patti 
(now Baroness Cedarstrém) has sung at the 
Royal Albert Hall, and sung faultlessly, if 
only as to a voice of a single register (the 
middle one, usually that soonest lost by any 
less perfect cantatrice). Miss Clara Butt, 
who visits the States this autumn, with a 
contralto of violoncello quality and warm 
style; Mme. Giulia Ravogli, vastly improved 
on her New York period; Mr. Edward Risler, 
a sympathetic French pianist, and Mr. 


is heard 
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George Liebling, always a lucent technicist 
of the clavier; Mme. Carrefio, Mr. Paderew- 
sky, Eugen Gura, with little voice for true 
lyrics but authoritative in things like Loewe’s 
ballads—all these, and more, have been busy 
publicly and privately. The “smart” enter- 
tainers have spared ho expense. As for our 
own musical compatriots, nearly the full 
operatic contingent that arrived are yet busy, 
minus Mme. Nordica, who is tired and needs 
her holiday in Germany, where she is. Con- 
cert-busy are Mme. Lillian Blauvelt, with a.’ 
voice doubled on its preceding volume; Mme. 
Ella Russell, who sings as thoroughly well 
as ever and is one of the few Americans who 
knows how to sing dramatic music in our 
grand English, and makes a point of so do- 
ing with entire effectiveness; Mr. David Bis- 
pham, the baritone; Miss Leonora Jackson, 
an American violinist who has brilliantly 
“arrived ” in London as elsewhere, and Mr. 
Ellison Van Hoose, with @ new operatic ca- 
reer opening to him. Miss Yvonne de Tre- 
ville, the young first soprano of the Castle 
Square Opera Company, is here, quietly 
studying Wagner, with all her beautiful voice 
and firm conscience for art, tho I’ hope she 
will not seriously put such delicate and 
choice capital into the Wagnerian trade. 

It would be ungracious to pass over Mr. 
D’Oyley Carte’s “revival” at the Savoy of 
“ H. M. S. Pinafore,” a perfect performance 
of a gracious work, scarcely surpassed by its 
author’s later and richer-builded scores. By 
the by, only one member of the original cast 
at this production—Mr. Richard 
Temple, the matchless Dick Deadeye, and in 
“Trial by Jury,” which follows, a consum- 
mately “ good Judge, too.” 

Let me not forget that all London is whis- 
tling a capital popular song, ‘“ Cock of the 
North,” a borrowing from Verdi and Auber 
in its phrases, aw fond. 

Possibly nothing musical in London at any 
year-time can surpass the May concert of 
madrigals—all classic and ail exquisite— 
given the other day by the well-known 
“ Magpie” choristers, in the beautiful gar- 
dens of the late Lord Leighton’s fair house; 
at which Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland, of the 
London Times musical editorship, gave a 
pleasant and informing commentary. 

The theatrical stage offers good and whole- 
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some things to offset pieces that are neither. 
Mr. Irving, in the ‘‘ Robespierre ” of Sardou, 
is at his best; Mr. Martin Harvey, a young 
actor of high aims and noble gifts, is still 
demonstrating them, and Charles Dickens’s 
immortal power, in a new stage version of 
“A Tale of Two Cities.” Mr. Charles Wynd- 
ham’s revival of “ Still Waters Run Deep” 
almost makes one forget his fine art in “ The 
Tyranny of Tears.” The ancient and beauti- 
ful Sanskrit drama, “ Sakoontala,” has been 
gracefully revived. Mme. Bernhardt is a 
dignified, deeply intellectual, a strangely 
virile ‘‘ Hamlet,” after the school of Fech- 
ter. M. Coquelin is appearing as Cyrano. 
Mr. Pinero’s “ The Gay Lord Quex ” is a bit 
of amazing fun and drama, so skillfully, so 
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gayly steered that no offense in its super- 
polished material should be challenged; but 
there are two strangely crude sentences that 
abide in its mere diction, totally unneces- 
sary, wholly excrescent, in a work of. almost 
genius. The next Shakespearean novelties 
will be “‘ King John” and “‘ King Henry the 
Fifth,” by Mr. Forbes Robertson. But my 
space paper is out; and I am cut away from 
many “ importancies,”’ as Pepys would say; 
including the Woman’s Convention, Mr. Book 
er T. Washington’s honors from all the Lon- 
don of thought and philanthropy, and the 
usual Independence Day Dinner at the Hotel 
Cecil, to occur on the evening of the present 
day in which these paragraphs leave my 
hand. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Recompense. 


By Frank Walcott Hutt. 


Wuart is the price, the price of war, 

That men give life’s brave service for ? 
Fierce slaughter on the bhattle-field, 
The dread Death Angel’s sword revealed; 
An army’s rude and riotous haste; 
The city and the farm laid waste; 
Then, when the victor bids the battles cease, 
Behold, the wide:world’s larger liberty and peace. 


What are the hopes, the hopes of war, 
That men despoil their foemen for ? 
To make a master’s proud demands, 
To win fair cities and broad lands; 
At least, for country’s sake, to spend 
One’s life, and gain a glorious end. 
But, best of all, when storms and battles cease, 
To win the wide world’s larger liberty and peace. 


What is the end, the end of war, 
That men have ever battled for ? 
The savage joy of lording o’er 
Slaves, who were lords and kings of yore; 
The exultation and delight 
When nations crown their men of might. 
But, at the last, when moil and battles cease, 
Behold, the wide world’s larger liberty and peace, 


CLIFTONDALE, Mass, 
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The International Council of Women. 
By Isabel C. Barrows, 


An AMERICAN DELEGATE. 


Tur great London meeting of women is at 
an end, and the hundreds of delegates and 
members are scattering to many lands. 
Nearly threescore of them were from the 
United States, a few from Mexico, a large 
erowd from Canada and not an insignificant 
number from South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand. Of course the nearer coun- 
tries, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, France, 
Russia, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Hol- 
land, Italy, Finland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, sent a greater proportion, and to mingle 
in the throng and. listen to the flow of speech 
was like having a bit of Babel experience, 
tho probably the subjects discussed in those 
mythical times were vastiy different from 
the subjects of to-day. 

But what did all these women talk about? 
There were nearly sixty meetings set down 
for the ten days, often five going on at a 
time in different halls, the sessions lasting 
from 10.80 to 1 and from 2.30 to 4.30. The 
evenings, except three, were given up to so- 
cial functions, but in those three crowded 
meetings were held in immense halls. Indeed, 
no one had to speak to empty benches. One 
had to go early to any meeting to secure a 
seat, and hour after hour and day after day 
hundreds stood who could not sit. 

At the public meeting of welcome, the 
president, the Countess of Aberdeen, set an 
admirable example as a presiding officer, 
which was closely followed by the many 
ladies of high and low degree who occupied 
the chair on different days. A little bell rang 
every speaker down remorselessly if there 
were transgression of time, and no extra 
words were used in introduction. 

The subjects discussed were almost as nu- 
merous as the meetings, tho papers akin in 
idea were grouped round some central theme, 
such topics as the child, education, agricul- 
ture and handicrafts, bringing together vari- 
ous brief papers on allied subjects. All were 
brief, none allowed over twenty minutes. 
Of free discussion there was little for lack 
of time. Of course there was the old criti- 


cism to be made that the voices of the speak- 
ers did not always fill the hall, but consider- 
ing the number of those who took part this 
fault was pardonable. It was always a re- 
lief when Miss Susan B. Anthony’s clear, 
well-trained voice rang out upon the air. 

Perhaps those who were best heard, as 
was proper, were the ladies who spoke on 
“The Stage as a Profession for Women.” 
Mrs. Kendal presided and was as charming 
there as behind the footiights. Miss Gene- 
vieve Ward read a capital paper which, if 
thoroughly read, might keep many a school 
girl from believing herself fitted to become 
an actress. There was a crumb of comfort, 
tho, for the anxious mothers whose pretty 
daughters sigh to become Juliets. After de- 
claring that the successful artist must have 
good health, good morals, good memory and 
good temper, Miss Ward said that next in 
importance to good health was good looks. 

“ Personal beauty sometimes makes a brief 
success with little else to build on, but ‘per- 
sonal plainness never, unless the dramatic 
aspirant possesses genius, or that potent 
force which we sometimes call charm, but 
which really involves the possession of many 
gifts and attributes. That temptation must 
be inseparable from a profession in which 
personal loveliness exercises such a com- 
manding influence is obvious, but the posses- 
sion of beauty is less a source of danger than 
might be supposed. Vanity without safe- 
guards finds its way to perdition more rapid- 
ly than vanity which has occupation outside 
of itself, and acquires a certain amount of 
self-respect with the power of earning a live- 
lihood.” 

That last sentence should be pondered by 
parents who have beautiful girls who are 
restless at home for lack of a useful life. 

Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, Miss Mary Shaw, the 
American actress; a German actress, Friiu- 
lein Mardon, and a French actress, Mlle. 
Chéliga, took part in this session. 

It is impossible in a brief letter to even 
eatalog the subjects, but two of the most 
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- practical were agricultural work and handi- 


crafts for women. In the former of these 
two sections ladies from Great Britain, Den- 
mark and Belgium spoke on dairying, the 
first, Lady Georgina Vernon, showing from 
actual experience how profitable it might be, 
especially if the’smaller cheeses were made, 
such as one finds on the Continent. She ad- 
vised her country hearers to try to find mar- 
ket for such products in America, but with 
Canada sending so much cheese to England 
that will not be easy to do. The advantages 
of poultry farming, stock breeding, bee keep- 
ing and silk culture were held up by women 


. who are making a success in these depart- 


ments, and the admirable paper on ostrich 
farming by Mrs. Hirst Alexander, of New 
Zealand, made one wish that some one would 
present a pair of these gigantic birds to 
Booker IT’. Washington, who turns every- 
thing into success, for Tuskegee. Mrs. Alex- 
ander believes that in other parts of ow 
country besides California the South. Ameri- 
can ostrich can be domesticated. The profits 
are something tremendous when the under- 
taking is at all successful, each bird yielding 
feathers to the value of from sixty to seven- 
ty-tive dollars every eight months. It was 
a surprise also to be told how docile and 
gentle the birds are, and that it is an employ- 
ment well adapted to women on that ac- 
count. The picture of fierce men on horse- 
back chasing the ostrich down has to vanish 
from one’s mind on hearing that the plumes 
are now cut off with shears and the dead 
quills fall out of themselves, so the tenderest 
heart may beat beneath a feather boa. 
Horticulture and gardening were made 


most attractive when combined with com- 


mon sense and capital. 

The handicrafts included seven branches, 
each presented by an expert. The Countess 
of Bectine presided, looking every inch the 
noble woman that she is. The first lady to 
read was a picture as she stood with bare 
head and simple, artistic gown. Her voice 
was clear and melodious, her English choice 
and her thought admirable. Another glance 
at the Handbook, which has been the vade 
mecum of so many women in London the past 
weeks, and we see that it is Miss Morris, 
daughter of William Morris. It is no wonder 
that she can write so well about decorative 


needlework and so scornfully of beautiful , 
embroideries that are ill-paid and of ugly 
ones that are not worth paying for. No 
woman of sober thought would adopt that as 
a profession after hearing Miss Morris’s pa- 
per. i 

Mrs. Newman, on the other hand, had a 
word of encouragement for those who had 
the skill and patience to learn artistic jew- 
elry and enameling. Miss Lowndes also 
thought there was a good field for glass- 
work, and said that she was glad she could 
stand with her back to the colored windows 
of the hall where she was speaking ! 

The paper on wood carving vanished into 
thin air with the speaker’s thin voice. She 
can evidently make more impression on 
wood than on an audience, for she is doing 
fine work in that direction in London. 

Miss Kate Pragnell, the rather famous pho- 
tographer, gave a straightforward talk on 
that subject, urging co-operation where 
women would undertake it. The first objec- 
tion to that as an employment is the amount 
of capital necessary te get the apparatus.and 
to keep up with imprevements. 

Mr. Karslake, whose wife and dauzhters 
are, like himself, bookbinders, held up that 
art as one that was especially suitable for 
women. A good many American women 
come to London to learn the way of binding 
books that is both artistic and durable. 

A young lady from Denmark astonished 
her hearers in a paper on cabinet-making, by 
saying that in her country after a house is 
built it can be entirely furnished by the 
work of women who are thoroughly trained 
in the manufacturing of everything that en- 
ters into the making of a home beautiful 
and comfortable. 

Of the political side of the Congress there 
is no room to speak. It was safe in the 
hands of the leaders, who were spurred to 
even more zeal by the recent action of the 
House of Lords in refusing women a seat 00 
the new local councils in London. 

In the reformatory section the strongest 
paper by all odds was by Mrs. Ellen C. Johi- 
son, superintendent of the Massachusetts 
Reformatory Prison for Women. She went 
to London expressly for the purpose of giv- 
ing her message, gleaned from an active eX 
perience of sixteen years in prison, on the 
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The Parson’s Wife, 


treatment of women in reformatories. The 
paper was received with unbounded ap- 
plause from the audience and with com- 
mendation from the Countess of Bedford, 
the presiding officer, in her summing up of 
the day’s work. It was the last task of Mrs. 
Johnson. The next day, by a swift transition, 
with but a brief and painful warning, she 
was promoted to a higher sphere of useful- 
ness. Resolutions of sorrow at her death 
were passed by the Council and a committee 
was appointed to attend the services, which 
were conducted by the Rev. S. J. Barrows 
at Woking, previous to cremation. The urn 
containing the ashes will be sent. to America. 
Her loss will be greatly felt in her own State, 


The Parson's Wife, 


By Jay Benson 


“THE first Methodist Parson’s wife in 
this town became the chief of police. Would 
you like to hear how it came about ?” 

My host in a Western city had been dis- 
cussing the woman question. We had at- 
tended the session of the Methodist Annual 
Conference then in session in the place, and 
had listened with great interest to the de- 
bate upon the admission of women to the 
General Conference. The Conference was 
about equally divided, and the discussion 
was stirring and vigorous. My host was 
Strongly in favor of the admission of 
women, while his wife was earnestly op- 
posed to it. After dinner my host, joking- 
ly, said as he looked at his wife, who had 
not only had the best of the argument, but 
the last word: 

“My good wife is afraid it will degrade 
4 woman to elect her to a Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference, but you cannot convince 
her that it degraded the parson’s little girl- 
wife to make her chief of police. I was a 
young man, and lived here when the first 
Methodist sermon was preached in one of 
our saloons. The saloon was turned into a 
chapel, and quite a vigorous society was 
organized in a few months. 

“The town was filled with excitement one 
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and it is hard to believe that any one person 
can be found to take up her work there. 
Had sne been spared to visit the imprisoned 
women of England, as she had planned to 
do, and to talk with officials and reformers, 
she would have doubtless been able to help 
on the work of prison reform in this country. 
Her death will help to strengthen the word 
she has spoken and which will be printed 
and distributed all over the world. 

The general influence of this congress of 
women has been helpful. The press has 
spoken in the highest terms of what they 
have done. Mrs.’May Wright Sewall was 
elected the next president, and the place of 
meeting will probably be Berlin. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


the Chief of Police. 
Hamilton, D.D. 


day by the word flying from mouth to 
mouth. f 

“* A woman came to town to-day !’ 

“Tt was a great event. There were but 
six women in the place, and they were a 
hard lot. To have the female population 
increased to seven, and the latest comer to 
be a modest, pretty, young girl, as she was 
said to be, excited an interested remark from 
every man who heard it. The former pro- 
prietor of the saloon which had been turned 
into the Methodist Church entered a saloon 
when the matter was under discussion. He 
was greeted, as every one had been who 
came in, with the remark: 

“* Say, did you know another woman came 
to town to-day ?’ 

“One-eyed Jack, as he was familiarly 
known, instead of being surprised, said, 
rather carelessly: 

““*] was introduced to her an hour ago.’ 

“A roar of laughter from the incredu- 
lous crowd made the stolid face a trifle 
redder than usual, and the single eye gleam 
with a fiercer light. Striking the bar with 
his huge clinched fist until the bottles and 
glasses leaped and clattered he repeated his 
remark with a terrible oath: 

“*T was introduced to her an hour ago, as 
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I have already said once. She is the par- 
son’s wife. She is one of the nicest and 
prettiest little woman you ever saw. She 
treated me as politely as if I had been the 
Prince of Wales. I'll stand treat to the 
crowd that will drink to the parson’s wife. 
The fellow that refuses to drink or ever 
speaks disrespectfully of the only decent 
woman in town had better select his weap- 
on before he speaks, for he will have to 
fight me at sight.’ 

“'Phere was little need of Jack’s threat. 
The parson had so eompletely won the 
rough element of the town by his genial 
tact and. fearless bearing that every man 
would count it an honor to fight to the death 
for him at the drop of a hat. To know that 
the bold, powerful man whom they so great- 
ly admired had a young and beautiful wife 
stirred to the heart’s core every man who 
had a spark of manhood remaining. 

“The rude shanty which was the tem- 
porary parsonage was on the main street, 
and within a few doors of three of the worst 
saloons in the place. The day the parson’s 
wife arrived and moved into her new home, 
a street-fight occurred in front of one of the 
saloons and ended at the door of the par- 
sonage. One of the fighters, a worthless and 
villainous ruftian, fell against the parson- 
age door bleeding from a dozen terrific 
gashes. The parson’s wife had been.a wit- 
ness of the whole affray. As the last vi- 
cious thrust of a huge bowie-knife ended the 
fight, with a cry of terror she sprang to the 
door to prevent if possible what she fully 
believed was murder. As she opened the 
door, the huge form of the desperado fell 
into the hall-way at her feet. His face was 
white, his eyes were staring, and his blood 
was streaming from a severed artery in 
ghastly spurts. She stepped over the body 
of the wounded man, and cried to the stand- 
ers-by: 

“* Run for the doctor, the man is dying.’ 

“When the doctor arrived, he found the 
parson’s wife had checked the flow of the 
blood as skillfully as any surgeon could 
have done. She was white as marble, but 
as cool as ice. Her little hands were bathed 
in blood, but she had saved the cur’s life. 
The doctor examined her surgery, and said: 

““* Madame, I could not have done so well 
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myself. I presume you are the parson’s © 
wife. Permit me to say,’ as he lifted his hat 
and made a formal bow, ‘the parson is to 
be congratulated, and so is this villainous 
ruffian. A few seconds more would have 
ended his worthless life: I doubt, madame, 
whether it was worth staining your white 
hands to save it.’ 

“*His soul is worth a thousand worlds 
like this,’ she replied, quietly. 

“*T presume you are right, but I fear his 
soul, if he has one, will never be saved. He 
might as well die at one time as another go 
far as saving his soul is concerned. But 
madame, if you desire to continue you 
merey and save this man’s life, you will 
have to play the part of a nurse as well as 
that of a surgeon. He cannot be moved fora 
day or two. I am sorry that such an ex- 
perience should mark your first day in our 
place.’ 

“Thus two more of our citizens had been 
introduced to the parson’s wife the first day 
she arrived. A few days’ nursing brought 
the injured man around all right so he could 
be moved. He was flush with money and 
offered a princely sum for the care he had 
received. The little woman refused the 
money with the air of a queen. She advised 
him to send his money to his friends at 
home. She said as he was about to. go: 

“*Tf you wish to repay me for my trifling 
service, give your heart to Jesus, who died 
to save you.” 

“She saved him, I think. He never 
tasted a drop of liquor after his parting 
from her. As soon as he had fully recov- 
ered he left town. We heard that he had 
gone home, and had settled down to a decent 
life. 

“Before the parson’s wife had been in 
town a Week another fight occurred in front 
of the parsonage. A hundred men _ were 
looking on with delight as two enraged men 
were beating, biting and gouging each other 
like savage beasts. A woman’s voice clear 
and strong, with, a ring of scorn and disgust, 
thrilling every word into fire, startled the 
mob. The parson’s wife stood in her opel 
door: 

“* And you call yourselves men, shame 02 
you! What a manly thing, indeed, it is to 
stand by and encourage these beasts to 
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The Parson’s Wife, the Chief of Police 


abuse each other like that. Shame on you! 
Shame !’ 

“Before a word could be spoken she 
walked deliberately into the crowd, and seiz- 
ing the man who had the advantage of his 
antagonist and was savagely pounding him, 
she dashed him aside with a vigor that 
amazed the mob. Standing between the 
panting, bleeding combatants she spoke with 
cutting sternness that made them both 
flinch and drop their eyes abashed. Her 
presence and words had surprised them into 
sobriety. One of the men who had been very 
seriously injured began to sway unsteadily, 
and then suddenly fell insensible at her 
feet. Looking the other sternly in the face, 
she said: 

“‘Are you a man or a beast? Did you 
have a woman for a mother? Oh! How 
could you so far forget your manhood as to 
shame even a brute with your cruelty ?’ 

“The man, startled and cowed, slunk away 
into the crowd without a word. The par- 
son’s wife turned to minister to the man 
at her feet. She found him as helpless as a 
log and very dangerously hurt. She spoke 
in such tones of command that none thought 
of refusing to obey: 

“* Pick him up, and carry him into the par- 
sonage !’ 

“Upon the same bed from which the 
other injured man had just arisen, this one 
was laid. He was carefully and. tenderly 
nursed back to life and strength. The 
day he left he kissed the little woman’s 
hand and cried like a child. She made him 
kneel down with her while she prayed for 
him. He went out of the house with a 
new light in his eye. He went straight to 
the saloon where he knew he would find the 
man who had beaten him. The crowd made 
a ring for another fight as soon as they 
saw him enter. He quickly said: 

“Boys I have been nursed back to life 
by an angel who prayed to God five minutes 
ago to help me live a better life. She 
brought me back to my innocent boyhood 
days when I knelt at my mother’s knee. My 
mother died with her hand on my head; 
praying to God to keep me from sin and 
help me meet her in heaven. When the par- 
son's wife put her hand on my head and 
prayed for me, she used almost the very 
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words my mother uttered with her dying 
breath. My heart went all to pieces. Boys, 
I have done with all this wickedness.’ 

“Yurning to the man who had so cruelly 
abused him, he said: 

“*Tom, old chum, I want to ask your 
pardon before all the boys. I was in the 
wrong. I began the fight without any cause. 
I deserved more than I received. You know, 
old fellow, my life-long friend, if I had not 
been crazy-drunk I would not have struck 
you. I have always loved you like a 
brother. Give me your hand, Tom, and say 
you forgive me. I’m going home to begin a 
new life.’ 

“The two men clasped hands for an in- 
stant as the tears poured down their 
bearded cheeks like rain. They were boy- 
hood playmates from the same _ neighbor- 
hood in the East. They left the saloon to- 
gether and went home the same day. 

“The parsonage was named the hospital 
the first week the parson’s wife came to 
town. These two incidents did more to pre- 
serve the peace than a dozen policemen 
could have done. The moment two men be- 
gan to bandy words which threatened to 
end in blows some bystander would shout: 

“* Boys, here’s another fellow who has en- 
gaged a cot at the hospital !’ 

“The good-natured jeer was taken up by 
the crowd and others would reply: 

“*Run and tell the parson’s wife to send 
her stretcher for her next patient !’ 

“The fight was off at once. Street 
brawls almost wholly ceased. Even the 
rude, boisterous, profane and obscene lan- 
guage, which before the parson’s wife came 
polluted the very air in every part of the 
town, was almost completely banished. The 
plucky little woman had the habit of ap- 
pearing unexpectedly wherever a crowd of 
men had gathered. She accepted with a 
sweet smile and a gracious bow the defer- 
ence of the rough, coarse men, who always 
said as she approached: 

** Hats off, boys, the parson’s wife!’ 

“She came to us like an angel to a mob 
of demons. We had forgotten God; we had 
lost our manhood: we had almost lost our 
respect for the womanhood of our mothers 
and sisters. This little woman, scarcely 
more than a girl in size or years, was as 
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fearless as if she felt that she was _ sur- 
rounded by a legion of angels. She rebuked 
sin with words that stung and burned like 
living fire. The sinner could not get angry. 
He knew that if he were to get sick or be 
injured, the first person to minister to him 
would be the little woman. Many a poor 
wretch was taken to her best room and as 
tenderly nursed as if he had been of royal 
blood. She was as skillful in dressing a 


wound as the best trained surgeon. She 
knew more about medicine than any doctor 
in town. She was never excelled as a nurse, 
No disease had any terrors for her. You can 
imagine that it did not take long for her to 
become the idol of such God-forsaken ruf. 
fians as we were. In one month she had 
but one title. It was bestowed upon her by 
a unanimous vote. Everybody called her 
‘the chief of police.’ ” 
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Flory. 


By the late Maria Louise Pool. 


‘THERON Brown had just come to the door 
of his house. He was fastening the front of 
his cardigan jacket and his fingers trembled 
with eagerness, so that the button and the 
tutton-hole were a long time in meeting. He 
was haggard from insufficient sleep for the 
last two nights. Notwithstanding this fact, 
nis hollow eyes were brilliant with happi- 
ness; they looked over the snow bank in the 
yard and down along the road where bil- 
lows of unbroken snow were dazzling in the 
level sunshine. The sun was just at the top 
of Bald Hill, and all the east was still red. 
The wind had died away at about four, and 
't had cleared splendidly. The man had got 
out of bed at that time to “look ‘at the 
weather.” He could no longer hear the snow 
beating on the east window of his bedroom, 
and he thought it must have faired. 

As he drew the pink calico curtain aside a 
narrow thread of an old moon shone directly 
in his face. He laughed; he could not help 
it. It had snowed for two days, but it was 
going to be pleasant to-day. That was well. 
He had prayed for the sun to shine when 
Flora came back. He called her Flory, with 
an insistent dwelling on the long sound of 
the o in the name. She didn’t like his way 
of pronouncing the word and he had tried to 


break himself of the habit, but he couldn’t , 


seem to do it. He was old-fashioned, and he 
would be old-fashioned to the day of his 
death. He was not yet fifty, but he looked 
and seemed sixty; or he thought so. Flora 
was his wife. She was thirty-five, but to her 


husband she had all the freshness and charm 
of youth. She was high-colored, and she had 
yellow hair that fluffed on her forehead; she 
Jaughed a good deal, and she had a way with 
her eyes. She was a poor girl, and she was 
Mrs. Morton’s hired help. Theron Brown 
used to see her when he went to Dr. Mor- 
ton’s to do the doctor’s chores. Flora had 


“not hesitated a moment about marrying 


Brown; and whether she loved him or not, 
she had made him believe that she did. 

“It’s jest as cozy as it can be here, ain't 
it?” she exclaimed. They had gone home to 
his four-roomed house that stood on the side 
road called the old Ware’s Lane. 

Brown was standing by Flora’s side hold- 
ing her hand, and gazing at her. She let her 
glance wander about the spic and span 
rooms where her husband had kept house 
alone ever since his mother died. Flora 
knew that old Mrs. Brown had been fond of 
saying that no woman ever had such a son 
as hers; that no daughter could have taken 
better care of her. Perhaps she was recall- 
ipg this knowledge now; or perhaps—at any 
rate, Flora turned and put her arms about 
Theron’s neck and kissed him. 

“You are a dear old thing,” she said. 

She drew back a little, still looking up at 
him, as she added, “ We’re going to be real 
happy here, ain’t we?” 

At first Theron could not speak. He wished 
that he were not so awkward in his talk. 
His eyes. suffused; his mouth twitched. 

“I guess I sh’ll. be happy enough if you 
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are,’ was all he could think of at that mo- 
ment to say. 

“Oh,” she responded gaily, “ we sh’ll git 
along just grand. I’m a first-rate cook—ask 
the Mortons if I ain’t—” laughing, ‘‘ and they 
say 2 man’s always happy if he has what he 
wants to eat,” and she laughed again. 

Theron’s thin, sensitive face changed in 
some way. But he drew the woman nearer 
to him. 

“T guess I ain’t like that,” he said, hesitat- 
ingly. “I d’know but what I think full 
enough of my victuals; but I shouldn’t care 
if I hadn’t anything but bread and water 
every day of my life, if I was only sure that 
when I come home I sh’d find you here, 
Flory—Flora, I mean—and that you was 
happy. When I git a job of hayin’, or cuttin’ 
wood, ’n’ have to go off real early in the 
morning, ’n’ take my dinner, ’n’ be gone all 
day—oh, you don’t know what it ’ll be to me 
to keep thinkin’ of you as bein’ round in 
these rooms, sweepin’, ’n’ dustin’, ’n’ cookin’; 
or, mebbe settin’ down ’n’ restin’, ’n’ you 
teelin’ all the time that you was to home— 
that everything was yours to do what you 
pleased with—yours ’n’ mine.” 

The man’s eyes glowed and his voice sank 
to a tremulous whisper. It was new to him 
to be able to talk so freely. 

Flora was playing with the lapel of her hus- 
band’s coat, his best coat in which he had 
been to meeting for five years. She was smil- 
ing, the ends of her teeth showing beneath 
her full lips. 

‘Theron led her to his mother’s gay covered 
rocker. When she was seated he knelt down 
by her and leaned his arms on her lap. He 
was aware that this attitude was also 
strange for him, and delightful, too. Some- 
thing that he had not known was in him had 
sprung into lite with his acquaintance with 
this girl. 

He knelt there gazing at her. She still 
smiled, but she did not blush. Her skin was 
the thick yellowish white which belongs to 
some blondes; and women with such skins 
do not blush. 

“T’d just do anything to make you happy,” 
he explained. “I believe I’d even give you 
up if ’twas for your happiness, Flory.” 

Flora reached forward and patted his 
smooth gray hair. 
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“You’re an awful foolish boy,” she said. 


‘But you’re talkin’ queer now. There ain’t 


any notion of givin’ me up that I know of.” 

“hank God for that, for ’twould kill me 
to do it,” fervently. ‘I don’t see anything 
about how you ever happened to be willing 
to marry me. I ain’t nothin’,’’ with a happy 
laugh, “only Theron Brown, that lives in 
the Ware’s Lane, ’n’ does odd jobs for folks. 
I never shall understand why you married 
me.” 

Flora moved; she leaned back in her chair. 
She put a hand up to her face as people do 
when they wish to conceal a yawn. But she 
did not yawn. Then she bent nearer her 
companion and said banteringly: 

-“T reckon the whole story is that we jest 
fell in love with each other, ’n’ so got mar- 
ried. Come,” she rose, “ you know I haven’t 
seen the buttery since you painted the 
shelves ’n’ floor. Did you put in jest a shade 
of red so to make the color kind of warm? 
I do hate the blues ’n’ grays, ’n’ all the cold 
colors; they make me shiver.” 

So they went all over the house again, and 
Flora chattered volubly, and her husband 
stood about in an ecstasy. It had never en- 
tered into his imagination that any woman 
whom he loved could love him. 

This day was just eleven months ago. He 
was thinking of it now as he gazed at the 
stiffened heaps of snow that had formed 
themselves from his very doorstep and 
across the narrow highway, and over the 
pasture opposite. , : 

It had been five months and three days 
since he had seen his wife. When they had 
been married six months Flora’s aunt, who 
lived in Illinois, and who had ten thousand 
dollars, had written to her niece to come and 
take care of her. The letter was short and to 
the point, Aunt Almira being one of those © 
whodonot ordinarily express themselves with 
pen and paper, and who considered such in- 
etruments as impediments to the flow of 
thought. The note fell like a bomb into 
Theron Brown’s paradise. - He brought it 
home in his pocket on Saturday night. It 
was his habit to go to the post office every 
Saturday and bring back the mail for the 
whole neighborhood. The weekly papers 
usually arrived Saturdays. 

This was the note: 
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“Dear Flora—Ime sick and shant never 
he better. May Live a yere, may a monthe. 
Come and take care off me.and I will give 
you my Propty. Come quick—quick, I Say 
Come Quick.” 

There was no misunderstanding words like 
these. 

A great flash passed over Flora’s face 
when she read her letter. She turned away. 
With her face averted she said: 

“T sh’ll have to go. Aunt Almiry’s got 
money. It'll set us up for life.” 

Theron was walking about the room with 
his hands clasped tightly behind him. He 
stumbled over one of the rugs his mother 
had braided. Presently he stopped close to 
his wife’s chair. 

“*T don’t see nohow how I c’n spare you,” 
he said; then almost sharply, “no, I can’t 
spare ye. I’d ruther never see a cent of your 
aunt’s money. - We c’n git along without it. 
{ own this place clear, ’n’ I’ve got eight hun- 
cred dollars in the Farnham bank. You 
write ’n’ tell her your husband thinks you’d 
better not go. Tell her your dooty is with 
your husband.” 

Theron put one hand on his wife’s shoulder 
as he ceased speaking. She sat perfectly still 
for a moment, gazing down at the letter 
which was in her lap. The man close to her 
saw the ruffle at her throat flutter. 

With a quick movement, Flora rose. She 
did not look at her companion, but she went 
close to him, and pressed her face on his 
shoulder. 

“T feel as if I must go,” she said in a muf- 
fled voice. ‘‘ I’m sure we sh’ll be sorry if I 
don’t. Aunt Almiry’ll git somebody else, ’n’ 
we shan’t have that money. Just think! ’— 
here she raised her head, and now she looked 
at him with bright eyes, so bright that they 
half blinded him. “Just think!” she re- 
peated, “I should only be gone a few months, 
any way, and then——’” she withdrew herself. 
“ Theron, you mustn’t oppose me. It’s borne 
in upon me that I must go. Don’t you oppose 
me. Anybody’d tell you it was a great 
chance for us.” 

Of course she went; but it seemed to 
Theron that she would not have gone if he 
hadn’t given his consent. Doctor Morton 
told him he was a fool to hesitate an instant. 
It was a great chance. 
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“And, as for you, Brown, all you’ve got to 
do is to go on ‘ baching’ it as you did before 
you were married.” 

But there was a great difference. He was 
deathly lonesome; still in his loneliness there 
was a drop of exquisite happiness. His very 
longing for Flora’s return had happiness in 
it. He kept her plate and cup and saucer on 
the little table that was pushed agaimst the 
wall in the kitchen, and he looked at it as he 
ate his solitary meals. She had wanted a 
plated silver sugar bowl and creamer. He 
had bought this set of the best triple plate 
and he was going to surprise her with it. It 
had her full name engraved on each little 
oval space left in the chasing. 

The time did finally go, and Aunt Almira 
did finally die. Theron felt that he had com- 
mitted a great deal of sin in almost wishing 
her dead. And she had died without chang 
ing the will that was made in Flora’s favor. 

Theron could not express himself in writ- 
ing to his wife. Tho his heart was full, when 
he sat down with pen, ink and paper, he 
could only tell her how the hens were lay- 
ing, and that the cow was doing first-rate. 
Once he did write, ‘‘I miss you,” but the 
words looked so odd and cold that he 
scratched them out with his penknife, eras- 
ing them so carefully that he made a hole 
in the paper. . 

Flora wrote more freely, but she did not 
write often. She always signed herself, 
“Your loving wife.” There was a whole 
love-letter in that phrase to Theron. He al- 
ways had one of her letters with him, and 
often he looked at those words, “ your loving 
wife.” 

And now she was coming home. Just a 
week ago he had received a note saying that 
she should start at such a time, and would 
therefore arrive in Farnham on such a date, 
in the morning train from Boston. 

That was to-day. She had suggested that 
Theron get Dr. Morton’s “team” and meet 
her in Farnham, instead of letting her come 
from there in the stage, “and they would 
have such a lovely drive home.” 

Theron had immediately engaged one of 
the Doctor’s horses. And he had hardly 
slept since that word came. He worried 
about the snow storm; but he knew very 
well that there could be no storm that 
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could keep him from being in Farnham when 
that train came in from Boston. He was con- 
tinually picturing himself standing on the 
platform as the cars slowed up. Perhaps he 
would catch a glimpse of her face at the win-° 
dow—she would be watching for him—or, 
perhaps he would not see her until she was 
stepping from the cars. Theron drew a long 
breath. His heart beat so that he was con- 
tinually drawing long breaths. 

He could not eat any breakfast that morn- 
ing, but he drank a cup of strong coffee. 
He made:a path through the snow to the 
gate, and then he began wallowing slowly 
and heavily out to the main road where Doc- 
tor Morton lived. The train did not reach 
Farnham until nearly noon, and it was four 
miles to that town. He would give himself 
plenty of time to walk there if Doctor Mor- 
ton had changed his mind about his horse. _ 

On the main road there were already two 
sets of sleds with four oxen to each sled, 
creeping along through the snow. They were 
breaking out the roads. 

Theron would not hear to the Doctor’s 
chaffing remonstrance about starting so 
He followed on behind the ox teams, 
the horse fretting in the sharp air. 

And at last, there he was, on the platform, 
just as he had imagined himself, waiting for 
the train. The stage came up, it was now 2 
long pungon runners; men stamped the snow 
from their feet and walked briskly up and 
down. The very air sparkled. On the sunny 
side of the station thick, long icicles came 
clashing to the planking. 

“Hullo, Brown! Waiting for the train?” 
asked one of the men. 

“Yes,” said Brown. 

“Looking for friends?” 

“I’m -lookin’ for my wife.” 
Jered if his voice trembled. 

“Oh! That ‘so? Le’s see—ain’t she be’n 
out West?” 

“Yes, takin’ care of her aunt.” 

“Thought I’d heard something ’bout it. 
Comin’ in for a plum, ain’t ye?” 

“There’s some money, I believe.’ The 
man drew out his watch and looked at it. 

“Train three minutes late. I sh’d think 
trains from the West would be tremendously 
delayed. But mebby this wa’n’t a Western 
Storm; they ain’t always.” 
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‘Theron had not thought about that possi- 
bility. He had never been interested as to 
the track of storms and thought only of his 
own locality. He did not think he could bear 
it if Flora did not come now. Ah! There 
was the engine rounding the curve down 
there. It came rolling on. He stood back so 
that he could see more comprehensively. The 
cars stopped, men and women hurried out; 
not many, tho. A few hastened up the steps. 
Then the cars began to slide on. 

Theron ran along with them for a few 
yards. Then he stopped and looked vaguely 
about. He had missed her in some way. She 
had gone to take the stage. He walked to 
the end of the station where the pung stood. 
No, she wasn’t there. Some one jostled 
against him. It was the man who had 
spoken to him. 

“Wife didn’t come, eh? Come later; those 
Western trains, you see,” and he went on. 

‘Theron walked to where he had hitched 
the Doctor’s horse. He pushed his hand un- 
der the robes to see if the hot brick he had 
placed there was still warm. Yes, but he 
would put it on the stove in the ladies’ room 
so that it might be hot for Flora’s feet when 
he took her home. Of course she was .com- 
‘ng. His mind seemed blurred. There was 
vo other train from Boston until 4.35 in the 
afternoon. He would wait for that. 

He did wait. He could never remember 
clearly how he spent the time. He knew that 
he kept the Doctor’s. horse closely covered 
and back to what little wind there was. 

At four o’clock the Doctor himself drove 
up. Theron was walking the platform. The 
Doctor sprang out of his sleigh and hurried 
up to him, taking hold of his arm roughly. 

“T thought I’d wait till the 4.35,” said 
Theron. 

‘Four thirty-five be hanged!” cried Dr. 
Morton. ‘“ Come along!” 

Theron hung back. 

“ Thestorm—Western trains——” he began. 

“Twas a rain storm out West—trains 
weren’t delayed. Come along, I say.” 

He led Theron to the waiting room. 
peered in at the window. 

“Somebody there. Well, I’ll catch a man 
1o drive one of my horses home; you go with 
me. She isn’t coming.” 

Ten minutes later Theron and the Doctor 
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were iu a sleigh, and the Doctor was driving. 
He watched his companion warily. But 
Theron sat huddled up beneath the buffalo 
skins gazing steadily forward. The sight of 
that elderly, innocent suffering face made 
Dr. Morton turn aside at last. But he turned 
back again presently. He gave a gruff ex- 
clamation. 

“ Beastly hard on horses—this going,” he 
said. 

Thereon said nothing. 

* Their feet ball up like the old- Harry,” 
went on the Doctor. 

No reply. 

Dr. Morton gathered the reins in his right 
hand; the other hand he put on his compan- 
ion’s arm, with as gentle a touch as tho that 
arm had belonged to a woman. 

“T say, Brown,” he said, “ brace up.” 

“Yes,” was the answer, “T’ll try. Mebby 
she’s sent a telegram. Something changed 
her plans. She’ll be comin’ soon.” 

“No,” burst out the Doctor, “She isn’t 
coming at all. I’ve just got a letter from her. 
She told me go tell you. She’s a—she’s a 
scam}—the biggest kind of a scamp. Swear 






To a lover of contrasts, my route from the 
Royal Oak Station. in West London, to Ald- 
gate, East London, could not fail to afford 
complete, if not altogether attractive, varia- 
tions. It was a pleasant August evening, 
and, after the quiet of Portchester Square, 
the rush and smoke of the underground rail- 
way seemed a fit preliminary to the turmoil 
of Whitchapel. The top of a stage is com- 
fortable and satisfactory, altho not the most 
aristocratic perch from which to survey va- 
rious phases of London life. Seated thus, the 
distance to Mile End Road, where the Peo- 
ple’s Palace is situated, was soon passed. It 
is not often that a novelist’s idea materializes 
in cold brick and stone, and it was with 
much interest that I first caught a glimpse 
of the little clock tower, with the imposing 


- looking building behind, that constitutes the 
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at her—spit upon her! I say, Brown, stop 
looking like that!” 

Theron did not speak, tho he appeared to 
try to say something. 

“She wasn’t your wife—she’d been mar- 
ried before she came here. She says she 
thought her husband was dead—don’t know 
whether she thought so or not. He’s turned 
up out there. She says she finds she loves 
him after all; and she’s going to stay with 
him. Here’s her letter.” 

'The speaker unbuttoned his coat and finally 
extracted an envelope from somewhere. 
Theron took it. He louked down at it. 

Ife said nothing. He sat looking at the en- 
yvelope i 

Dr. Morton urged Brown not to go home 
that night, to stay with him; but all the an. 
swer was, | 

“I’m much obliged to you. I guess I bet- 
ter go.” 

He got out of the sleigh. The Doctor 
watched him trudging heavily along in the 
snow. The late sunlight shone on the letter 
which he still carried tightly grasped in his 
hand. 


south front of the People’s Palace. Just to 
one side is the old Jewish burial-ground, 
noted principally for containing the grave of 
D’Israeli’s father. While the son has quiet 
lying in the Abbey, surrounded by the great- 
est of the Empire, the father might boast of 
sleeping by the side of a pile that is carrying 
on one of the most interesting social endeav- 
ors in the country. It was about six o’clock 
when I passed through the gate, and a num- 
ber of people were strolling through the 
grounds, or sitting upon the benches enjoying 
the cool of the day. On one side a noisy 
group of children were making the most of 
a set of swings, and in the rear, a swimming 
bath was full of men and boys. A glance at 
the various steps in the growth of this ul- 
dertaking, as given me by one of the instruct- 
ors, may be of interest, In the year 1882 
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the Beaumont Trustees, being desirous of ex- 
tending their work, and especially of provid- 
ing on a large scale for the rational recrea- 
tion and enjoyment of the people of East 
London, took counsel with the Draper’s Com- 
pany, and purchased a site on Mile End Road 
for such a purpose. At the same time an 
appeal was made to the public for funds to 
erect a large hall suitable for concerts and 
other entertainments, and for a public li- 
brary, and the Company voted a sum of 
£20,000 for the erection of buildings to be 
used as a technical school, to form part of 
the new institution. A large public subscrib- 
tion was raised, and the amount expended 
in erecting a hall, named after the Queen, 
which was opened in 1887. Concerts and 
yarious other entertainments for the people 
are given in this place, In 1888 a swimming 
bath and a library were opened. At about 
the same time the Drapers’ Company erected 
a gymnasium, and adapted part of the prem- 
ises for a music school, besides laying out the 
grounds in a tasteful manner. The direction 
of the recreative and educational depart- 
ments has now been separated, the Drapers’ 
Company having assumed the entire man- 
agement of the latter work. The educational 
work of the People’s Palace consists of a 
day technical school, which is largely re- 
cruited from the public elementary schools, 
and the evening classes, which give one of 
the largest and most_varied courses of in- 
struction in the country. The classes are con- 
ducted with a view of giving students a prac- 
tical and theoretical knowledge of the va- 
rious trades and sciences. They are, with 
some exceptions, open to both sexes, without 
limit of age. 

Probably no more effectual way of helping 
the poor to help themselves could be devised 
than increasing their efficiency and earning 
power by means of this technical education. 
It is worthy of note that, while the first con- 
ception of the People’s Palace was to furnish 
a place where the dull monotony of the poor- 
est people’s lives could be relieved by proper 
amusement, the educational part has com- 
pletely overtopped the recreative side, which 
is assuming a minor place in the activity of 
this interesting undertaking. In the matter 
of the kind of recreation that will attract the 
crowd, my informer told me they could not 
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successfully compete with the music: halls. 
Having an invitation to dine with Canon 
Barnett at Toynbee Hall, I retraced my way 
through the heart of Whitechapel to Com- 
mercial street. There is nothing to show 
from the outside that a beautiful and artistic 
set of buildings is situated just behind the 
shabby street. It is therefore a pleasing sur- 
prise to pass through the porter’s lodge and 
find one’s self in what might be the quad- 
rangle of some old English University. From 
the spaciousness of these buildings, it is hard 
to realize that only about a decade ago Canou 
Barnett read his paper at Oxford in which he 
proposed that the University men who under- 
took to settle in centers of industry should 
be organized into a community. They were 
to carry with them the habits and customs of 
culture. They were to live their own lives 
and hold their own opinions, but were to 
have the common method of making friends 
among their neighbors, and the common ob- 
ject of improving social conditions. How far 
this has been accomplished, some of the work 
that has been going on during the past year 
may tell. The Whitechapel Sanitary Aid 
Committee has operated in investigating and 
procuring sanitary homes for the people. An- 
other committee has inquired into the condi- 
tion of the unemployed in London, and aimed 
to draw up recommendations for practical 
dealing with the problem presented, with ef- 
forts to build up co-operative societies. The 
relations of the settlement with many trades 
unions corporately, and trades unions indi- 
vidually, is close. Among the meetings held 
at Toynbee Hall during the year have been 
those of the women cigarmakers, the cloth- 
iers, cutters and pressers, and the Congress 
of the Shipping and Carrying Trades Federa- 
tion. If more rooms were at their disposal 
the residents would welcome the power to 
provide more liberally and continuously for 
trades unions, and thus prevent the necessity 
of their meeting at public houses. A picture 
exhibition was held at Easter, and cencerts 
are given through the year. Many educa- 
tional societies and clubs are also constantly 
meeting here. A unique feature is the Toyn- 
bee ‘Travelers’ Club, which has established 
an economical form of co-operative traveling. 
thereby enabling parties of the poor to make 
excursions to various points of interest in 
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tngland and the Continent at astonishingly 
low figures. From conversations with those 
now engaged in this work it is evidently the 
aim to subordinate the educational to the so- 
cial side. The difficulty of organizing a 
proper social life among the poor is very 
great, here as elsewhere. One of the present 
residents, whom I met, is a member of the 
London County Council, and has done good 
work in connection with the problem of the 
housing of the poor in East London. Wish- 
ing to catch a glimpse of the evening life in 
this section, I strolled rather aimlessly 
through a labyrinth of narrow streets, well 
filled with people, as the night was warm. 
Hearing a noise as of singing or shouting, 
and seeing a rough looking crowd standing in 
front of what looked like a good-sized shop, 
I paused and learned that a Salvation Army 
meeting was in progress. Upon seeking ad- 
mittance, a tall, slender girl, who was guard- 
ing the door, whose face combined the fea- 
tures of the enthusiast and mystic, demanded 
to know whether I was saved. Seeing my 
look of modest uncertainty, she hesitated, 
but finally concluded to admit me, and I 
learned that this meeting was only for sol- 
diers and new recruits. The latter seemed 
to have been drawn from the poorest and 
roughest classes, but showed every evidence 
of sincerity, besides being raised to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm. As one of the women 
was giving her testimony a large stone came 
crashing through the transom, and fell‘at her 
feet.. The crowd outside, provoked at being 
barred out, and somewhat drunken withal, 
were becoming unruly, and an additional of- 
ficer had to be summoned to keep the peace. 
Evidently these soldiers at times have to face 
other missiles than the darts of the adver- 
sary. Upon coming out, I asked the officer 
what he thought was the permanent result of 
the army’s work among the hardest classes. 
He seemed rather non-committal, and some- 
thing of a philosopher, as he replied, “‘ They 
certainly try hard to do the people good.” 
As he saw I was interested in the neigh- 
borhood, he directed me to an alley a lit- 
tle further down the street, where Jack the 
Ripper had gotten in his last gruesome work. 
The drinking saloons in this region are not 
only numerous, but hideous, without and 
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within. There is no attempt at the showy 
ornamentation so generally seen in saloons 
even in the poorest quarters in New York, 
A counter of horseshoe-form runs through 
a space divided into little compartments, so 
that different parties may drink without com. 
ing in contact with one another, and yet be 
served by the same person behind the bar. 
I strolled in quite a number of these drinking 
places, and they all seemed filled by a brutal, 
sodden looking set of people, men and women 
indiscriminately mixed. The large number 
of women that one sees in these saloons, 
drinking and drunk, is a painful surprise. 
In one saloon a young woman with a baby in 
one arm could with difficulty maintain her 
equilibrium by holding on to the counter with 
the other. 'Two men were engaging her in 
maudlin conversation, an old woman was 
carefully steering herself into the street, 
while a child stood in the open doorway, 
either waiting or simply looking on. It was 
a picture. Many like it can be seen in White- 
chapel without very prolonged searching. 
hese saloons are permitted to remain open 
on Sundays except during the time usually 
allotted to church services. ‘It is difficult 
to say whether this closing time is allowed 
with the pleasing fiction that the regular cus- 
tomers need the interval to attend services. 
or simply to afford them a little time to oc- 
casionally get sobered up. In the saloons and 
drinking of East London, it occurred to me 
that Mr. W. T. Stead might find a good 
theme for his incisive and caustic pen quite 
near home. With regard to a proper overt- 


sight of saloons, Sunday closing and similar ° 


subjects, we may learn something from the 
experience of East London. “Apart from 
drunkenness, it seemed to me from this evel- 
ing, and several succeeding days I spent 
there, that Whitechapel is superior ‘to the 
lower East Side of New York. It is not so 
crowded, the houses are not nearly so high, 
many of the streets are wider, and, on the 
whole, the very poor are better housed. 
There is a quickened sense of social interest 
and responsibility among the better classes 
in England that is making great effort to- 
ward remedying the defective conditions of 
poverty, especially in large cities. 


New York City 
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The Life of William Morris.* 


A MAN of extraordinary genius—a child of 
the thirteenth century, born in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth—was William Mor- 
ris, poet, romancer, artist, artisan, socialist, 
orator, publisher, printer. Just how great he 
was in any line, or in all lines, of his thany 
activilies it may be yet too early to judge. 
Me was so out of sympathy with the civiliza- 
tion of his own time that contemporary criti- 
cism can searcely adapt itself to his work. 
He consciously and persistently dated him- 
self back to a pre-Chaucerian period and as- 
sumed a medieval point of view. 

As a poet, Morris was essentially what he 
named himself, ‘an idle singer of an empty 
day.” His ‘Earthly Paradise” and the 
main body of his lyrics, ballads and miscel- 
laneous verses were but prismatic reflections 
from a long departed mood of human life. 
His prose works, even more than his poetry, 
were so insistently out of date in both sub- 
stance and style that nothing save his trans- 
cendent command of his materials and of the 
spirit of the times to which they belonged 
could have imbued them with immediate and 
powerful human interest. In the broadest 
sense his works were not popular; but he 
had a large audience whose enthusiasm 
hever flagged as long as his powers lasted 
unimpaired. > 

The largest impression made by the read- 
ing of this “ Life’ is of William Morris’s 
amazing zeal and industry. What he ac- 
complished has immense proportions. Much 
of it seems of no practical value, not a small 
part is in its essentials disturbing, even revo- 
lutionary, and to a degree dangerous as re- 
gards its attitude toward society; but what 
stupendous earnestness and industry it all 
represents! 


As an artist pure and simple, without con- 
nection with the socialistic enthusiasms of 
his life, Morris was, it seems to us, truly and 


distinctly great. His poetry carries the 





ulaE Live of WILLtAM Morris, By J. W. 
Mackail. II Vols. New York and London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $3 75 


haunting charm of genius; his romances 
clutch the imagination with a strange and 
powerful fascination. So strong, indeed, was 
the artistic magnetism he brought to bear 
on his work that neither glaring mannerisms 
nor archaic affectations could break, or even 
check it. His romances had a monotonous 
sameness which would have been fatal but 
for the holding power, not of magnetism 
alone. but of a certain inherent literary sin- 
cerity running like a clear, strong, authentic 
current just under the surface of his labori- 
ously antiquated diction. 

Criticism of his literary work applies al- 
most perfectly to his other artistie products. 
His decorative designs assume the same dis- 
tant attitude with reference to contemporary 
influences. Here he is again a reformer 
with an eye upon the middle ages; and when 
we come to his socialistic aims and labors we 
find the same backward sigh of regret and 
longing for the simple, toilsome processes of 
handiwork in vogue before machinery set 
time to spinning a new age. A medieval il- 
lumination was more to him than any mas- 
terpiece of modern painting. As a printer 
and publisher he sought to revive the meth- 
ods, or at least the effects, of early artisans 
in his craft. 

Asaman William Morris must have been 
most lovable. ‘A host of loyal friends, men 
and women of the best English breed, drew 
close around him, and altho his life was com- 
paratively short—he died at 63—his influence 
upon the leaders of arts and letters was re- 
markable and extensive. Nor did it stop 
with the limited coterie of cultured people; 
upon the working people of London, and in- 
deed of all England, he exerted a power 
which will bé felt for a long time, whether 
finally for good or ill may be settled some 
day when the ferment now upon us has dis- 
-losed its real meaning. 

Mr. J. W. Mackail has brought to the task 
of writing this biography every element of 
eminent fitness. The book is literature. The 
style, the arrangement of facts, and the wise 
reserve, which admits only necessary facts, 
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are very satisfying to good taste. We make 
the acquaintance of William Morris to just 
that degree of familiarity which falls short 
of every undue liberty with what does not 
concern the public. Every page of the book 
is sympathetic; but mere eulogy has small 
room. All of Morris’s dreams, aims and en- 
terprises are sketched with beautiful clear- 
hess and certainty, and his whole life comes 
out, strong and extraordinary as it was, as if 
acted before the reader. ° 

Several portraits of Morris, taken at differ- 
ent periods of his life, and a great many 
‘other pictures illustrative of his home, 
haunts and industrial and artistic activities 
add great value to these two superbly beau- 
tiful volumes, which are furnished with an 
excellent index and a full table of contents. 





OLD CAMBRIDGE. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. (New York: The Maemillan Co. 
$1.25.) Somewhere we ran across an Ori- 
ental saying: * Blow not thy trumpet in the 
city of thy home, lest the sound thereof dis- 
turb thy neighbors.” Happily Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s horn is so mellow of tone and so 
rich in sweetness that his neighbors, in- 
stead of being disturbed by its strains, all 
prick their ears and listen with delight 
whenever he begins to blow. It is of Old 
Cambridge, “ the city of his home,” that he 
here writes, and what he has to tell will be 
interesting to every person who honors New 


England and sets store by her literature. 


The book is steeped in the Attic dew of 
which the Cambridge cicadas were fond; it 
has a smack of ambrosia—American ambro- 
sia—and its leaves rustle with the unmis- 
takable Parnassian suggestion—a Puritan 
Parnassus to be sure. We could fill a col- 
umn with a mere outline of what this book 
is; but why do it? Readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT know what delightful writing they 
may always be sure of from Colonel Hig- 
ginson. He is in his own field here, de- 
scribing what he has been familiar with and 
“loved all his lifetime. The Cambridge he 
dwells upon is the Cambridge of the Boston 
circle of poets, philosophers, politicians, re- 
formers, scholars, statesmen, preachers and 
divine cranks. He sketches everything and 
everybody freely, swiftly, lightly, giving 
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just the impression that a sketch should 
give, leaving in the reader’s mind a sense of 
having spent some moments with good and 
great company in a spot where every object 
has its memorable associations. It is a good 
book by a genial, gifted and lovable man, 


Two WOMEN IN THE KLONDIKE. By Mary 
E. Hitcheock. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.00.). Alaska and the Klondike 
have been a great boon to tourists of a 
venturesome sort and writers who can make 
a very little of subject occupy a great deal 
of book-space. The present large and no- 
tably handsome volume fairly represents 
both the tourist and the average writer 
about tours. It contains a considerable 
amount of really valuable matter mixed up 
with a confusion of personal details and rey- 
elations not particularly interesting. The 
author and her companion are freely and 
frequently present in the excellent photo- 
graphic iflustrations. 


THE BARONET AND THE BUTTERFLY, A 
VALENTINE WITH A VERDICT. By J. McNeil 
Whistler. (New York: R. H. Russell.) We 
do not expect that the public will care 
greatly for this report of a lawsuit between 
Sir William Eden and Mr. J. McNeil Whis- 
tler, the artist; but it is a curious bit of lit- 
erature showing how dirty linen may be 
somewhat daintily washed in public, while 
at the same-time vulgarity is, dressed up in 
the latest style of the élite. Whistler is 
clever, immensely clever, and almost infinite- 
ly abusive, in his presentation of how Sir 
William attempted, as he makes out, to 
“do” him’ in the purchase of a portrait of 
Sir William’s wife; but the French court 
muleted Mr. Whistler all the same! 


THE TRAIL OF THE GOLD-SEEKERS, by 
Hamlin Garland (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.50), is a picturesque rec- 
ord in prose and verse of the author’s jour- 
ney to the Klondike. The prose is prefer- 
able to the verse. Indeed we have thor- 
oughly enjoyed the descriptions of scenery 
and people, the incidents of difficult travel 
and the strong impressionistic sketches of 
miners and mining camps. As for the ver- 
sified parts, they call for no special praise 
or blame; they are simply common. Mr. 
Garland is a true poet; but he rarely writes 
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good verse, his eye is too fixedly set on the 
late Walt Whitman. 


SourcE Boox ‘oF AMERICAN HIsToRY. 
‘Edited for Schools and Readers by Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Ph.D. . (The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Pp. 408. 60 cents.) The utility of 
such books as this is open to question. In 
his preface the author seems to admit as 
much by comparing this method of study- 
ing history to the study of art by looking 
at a succession of lantern-slide views. One 
may be entertained or even receive a mod- 
erate degree of information, but one does 
not and cannot become intelligent upon any 
subject by such scrappy instruction. The 
method is one of the necessarily defective 
royal roads to knowledge which are only 
too popular just now, but, in this especial 
instance, the execution is worthy of all 
praise. Professor Hart has brought conscien- 
tiousness and every qualification to his 
task. If the result is not valuable it is no 
fault of his, but of the method. His notes 
are clear and pointed, and his selections are 
admirable, but the student who expects to 
reach any great depth by such a_ scrap- 
book fashion of historical reading will be 
sadly disappointed. It is, perhaps, hoped 
that the pupil may be led by these sample 
passages from original sources to look 
further and deeper into them, but there is 
dager, instead, that he will imagine that he 
already “knows it all” and needs to pro- 
ceed no further. 


More. 
John 


Bu 
Lane. 


Max Beerbohm. (New York: 
$1.25.) Lately we had the 
Works of Maw Beerbohm, now we have MORE 
‘-more works, we suppose—and right de- 
lectable literature fills up the little book. 
Mr. Beerbohm has no scruples; his nerve 
is admirable. In good American parlance 
he would be mentioned as a “ cheeky per- 
son” who has no notion of proprieties. He 
discusses everything from a prince to a 
bicycle, not making obeisance at any stage 
of the procedure. But somehow he is de- 
lightful, which is all that we have space to 
say of him. 

THE Story 
Headlam. 


or NUREMBERG. 
(New York: The Maemillan Co. 


$1.50.) This is a history and handbook of 
Nuremberg, the “ White City,” graphically 


By Cecil . 
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written, the text strongly aided by illustra- 
tions from sketches by Miss H. M. James, 
and some woodcuts. It is a book deeply in- 
teresting, which will be a good pocket com- 
panion for every person visiting the old 
town. A fitting frontispiece is the portrait 
of Albert Durer by himself from the paint- 
ing at Munich. 

FIELD, ForREST AND WAYSIDE FLOWERS. 
By Maud Going. (New York: The Baker & 
Taylor Co. $1.50.) This does not offer it- 
self as a technical treatise on botany. It is 
a book for the general reader, treating the 
-wild flowers in a way at once attractive and 
clear, so that any intelligent mind can enter 
into its spirit and absorb its riches of in- 
formation. The text is admirable in its de- 
seriptive lines, and the many illustrations 
will serve the reader a useful turn. 


Tur Sonirary Summer. By the Author of 
“ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50.) We have 
here a pleasing record of reflections, ob- 
servations and studies running through the 
period from the first of May to the end of 
September. It is a sort of writing, as genial 
as the rarest of June weather, wherein the 
author skips lightly from one subject to 
another, always with summer as the back- 
ground and with the happy side of human 
nature ever visible. 


HENRIK IBSEN. BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
Critican Stcpres. By George Brandes. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50.) Dr. Brandes’s critical studies are val- 
uable to all who care to go further with 
Ibsen and Bjérnson than a mere reading of 
their works. As a critic to the manner 
born and a student of unflagging industry 
Dr. Brandes is one of the foremost in Eu- 
rope. The essays here collected cover a 
long period of production on the part of the 
authors criticised and of study by the critic. 
They make a progressive, intimate and en- 
lightening commentary. 

Ovr INsEcT FRIENDS AND Fors. How TO 
COLLECT AND PRESERVE THEM. By Belle 8. 
Oragin, A.M. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75.) This is a good book for young 
people who are interested in natural history. 
It is not only an excellent primary manual 
of insectology; but it gives a clear and con- 
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cise description of the collector’s outfit and 
the methods of using it. There are many 
full page illustrations of butterflies, moths 
and other insects, and many more in the 
text, 255 in all, and a good index. It is a 
book in every way handy and well adapted 
to the needs of young students and general 
readers. 

YALE. Herr Campus, CiLAss-ROOMS AND 
ATULETICS, by Lewis S. Welch ‘and Walter 
Camp, with Introduction by Samuel J. Elder, 
is the latest of the numerous books on Yale 
to make its appearance. It is something 
in the nature of a Yale history, potpourri 
and guide book, and altho it lays special 
emphasis on Yale from the undergraduate 
standpoint, the curriculum, the university 
statistics, the college records, ete., are fully 
treated. It is splendidly illustrated, and 
hardly a thing affecting Yale life is omitted. 
It will, of course, be interesting to Yale 
graduates, but it was made rather for im- 
mediate sale than to supply any permanent 
demand on the part of the friends of Yale. 
(L. C. Page & Co. Boston. $2.50.) 


IDYLLS OF THE SEA. By Frank T. Bullen. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25.) We 
did not need Mr. Strachey’s appreciative in- 
troduction to make us peruse this book with 
genuine reader’s-hunger. The ‘“ Cruise of 
the Cachelot ” by the same author had left 
Mr. Bullen’s magnetism in our memory, and 
now the Idylls of the Sea gives us another 
large waft of freshness and breezy exhilara- 
tion. We have been rolling on the immensity 
of ocean, we have been down among the 
monsters, we have heard a-new booming 
voice out of the deep. 
vigorating book. 

VASSAR 
Schwartz. 


Stupies. By Julia Augusta 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25.) Books of the college and stories of 
college life are accumulating rapidly. This 
one is a bright, girlish, truthful-sounding 
string of stories illustrating experiences at 
Vassar. The spirit of it is excellent, and 
will appeal to all who have been a part of 
the life depicted. The book has some good 
illustrations from pictures of Vassar and its 
surroundings. ‘ 

Tne ReEscuE oF Cupa. By Andrew S. 
Draper, LL.D., President of the University of 


It is a charming, in- 
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Illinois. 
$1.00.) Among the books that have swarmed 
from the press, as bees from a shaken hive, 
to hum about Cuba and the Cuban campaign, 
here is the optimistic one par excellence. Dr, 
Draper begins enthusiastically and holds his 
fervor high to the last page. Withal he gives 
a fine, strong sketch of the war, and holds 
to a lofty ideal in all his views of it. A cheer. 
ful and cheering little volume. 


EVERYTHING ABOUT OUR NEw POSSESsIONS. 
By Thomas J. Vivian and Ruel P. Smith. (New 
York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 60 cents.) The 
title of this little book is rather comprehen- 
sive; but if ‘“‘ all about our new possessions” 
is not here told a great deal of encouraging 
information is put together for handy use. 
We recommend the book as one good to 
have for reference; it is well arranged and 
has a good page index. 


THE CARCELLINA EMERALD, WITH OTHER 
TaLEs. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. (Chicago: 
Herbert S. Stone & Co. $1.50.) Here are 
seven short stories by .a writer who never 
fails to please her audience. The publishers 
have given them a good setting. The paper, 
print, binding and _ illustrations are very 
pleasing to the eye. It is a pretty book and 
its contents are bright and entertaining. 

PorMs OF NATURE AND LiFe. By Jon 
Witt Randall. Edited by Ellingwood - Abbott 
with an Introduction on the Randall Fdmily. 
(Boston: George H. Ellis.) This is a 
new edition—the first really public edition— 
of the late John Witt Randall’s poems, here- 
tofore known to a few who justly appre 
ciated them. The introduction is of delight- 
ful quality, largely composed of familiar 
letters, and there are two good portraits of 
the poet, one when he was in his prime, the 
other after age had left its marks. Mr. Rat- 


dall’s poetry is stately, thoughtful, dignified, 


appealing to a select few. 

Some Verses. By Helen Hay. (Chicago: 
Herbert S. Stone & Company.) Miss Tay’s 
poetry is in the minor vein; she sings, as if 
half under breath, with a gently complaining 
accent. A wood thrush between sunset and 
dark sometimes voices its serene happiness 
in just such lyrical shadows of sound, mak- 
ing his grove seem a haunt of liquid regret- 
a deception by no means to be charged to il 


(New York: Silver, Burdett & Go, 
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sincerity. We hope that these plaintive flut- 
ings are but the dreamy prelude to a strong 
purst of joyous, encouraging song we are 
soon to have from a singer whose voice is 
so sweet. 

THE IMPORTERS’ AND EXPORTERS’ PIc- 
TORIAL GUIDE TO AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
or Porto Rico is a book of information 
about Porto Rico, illustrated and accompa- 
nied with a fairly good map of the island. The 
information given relates mostly to matters 
of trade and products; but incidentally a 
large amount of other useful facts is includ- 
ed. The chief towns and centers of trade are 
described with reference to their most im- 
portant activities and there is a valuable 
business directory containing the names, 
place of business and special line of trade or 
manufacture of each firm or individual doing 
important business on the island. It is a 
handy and useful book, printed in English 
and Spanish on opposing pages. (New York: 
The Pictorial Guide Publishing Company.) 

A JuNE Romance. By Norman Gale. (Chi- 
cago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 75 cents.) 
Here is a sweet and tender little love-story 
written with extreme cleverness. It is just 
the book for a cool spot in the afternoon of 
a hot day. Outside and inside it is attract- 
ively restful to the nerves; but: its substance 
is of the airiest composition. 

THE YOUNG VOLUNTEER. By Joseph E. 
Crowell. (New York: F. Tennyson Neely.) 
This is a downright interesting book, giving 
in the form of a story the experiences and 
adventures of a young private soldier in the 
great American Civil War. With excellent 
tact and in a breezy and fluent style the au- 
thor enters into the young volunteer’s life 
and details its stirring mtovements from the 
humble soldier’s point of view. It will be a 
book of great interest to boys. 

YESTERDAY FRAMED IN To-pDAy. By Pansy 
(irs. G. R. Alden). (Boston: The Lothrop 
Publishing Company. $1.50.) Mrs. Alden 
has attempted and measurably achieved a 
difficult undertaking in writing this story of 
Christ as she imagines he would appear and 
act at the present time under the immensely 
altered conditions of men and things as com- 
bared with the time of his earthly life nearly 
two thousand years ago. With simple and 
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earnest sympathy she has reverently present- 
ed her picture, which, if not great, is tender, 
touching and of pure spiritual influence. The 
book cannot fail to please and benefit a large 
audience. 


f'rom the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., 
we have received MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF 
IN AMERICA, an interesting and valuable re- 
port upon the facts gathered and observa- 
tions made, under the Bureau’s direction, 
touching the results of marriages of the deaf. 
A large amount of statistics has been ar- 
ranged and tabulated from which many in- 
teresting deductions have been drawn and 
some calculations made as to the probability 
of deaf offspring from such marriages. The 
work is prefaced by an introduction, “ In- 
quiry Concerning the Results of Marriages 
of the Deaf in America,” by Edward Allen 
Fay, Vice-President and Professor of Lan- 
guages in Gallaudet College. 


MeEn’s TRAGEDIES. By R. V. Risley. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50.) The au- 
thor of these grim stories has a sonorous 
harp of one string, and that string is a taut 
and attenuated thread spun from the “ Sor- 
rows of Werther,” upon which, with but 
nominal variations, a single tune of senti- 
mental tragedy is monotonously played. 
Read, a story now and then with recreative 
spaces between, Men’s Tragedies will be en- 
durable; but, perused at a sitting, it cloys, 
and the imagination refuses to give it per- 
fect confidence. The effect is like that of ex- 
tremely artificial and over-stimulating diet 
through which runs a strong and unvarying 
flovor of something one easily tires of. 


THE delightful little series of Temple Clas- 
sics, published by J. M. Dent & Co., London, 
is continued with ten volumes of Sir Thomas 
North’s translation of Plutarch’s Lives and 
two volumes of the Moral Discourses of 
Epictetus. They are just the thing for a 
pocket; on very thin paper, with 300 pages 
to a volume, and only 50 cents each. 


THE LITTLE I Saw or Cusa. By Burr Mc- 
Intosh. (New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 
$2.00.) Among the books written about the 
recent campaign in Cuba this one deserves 
notice for the air of sincerity pervading both 
text and pictures. The author was a war 
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correspondent, a “ camera fiend ” and withal 
a very energetic and pushing person. Many 
of his notes are fresh and valuable, and his 
photographs show on their face that they 
were taken on the spots as represented. It 
is a “ war document” worth preserving. 


Our Sisters In Inpia. By the Rev. E. 
Storrow. (New York: The Fleming H. Re- 
vell Company. $1.25.) This interesting lit- 
tle book was written with the twofold pur- 
pose of describing the condition and stand- 
ing of women in India, and arousing interest 
in them among Christian women. The au- 
thor was some time a missionary in Cal- 
cutta and had excellent opportunities to 
study what he here very effectively de- 
scribes. What he says ought to be of deep 
interest to Christians everywhere. The il- 
lustrations, thirty in number, add force to 
the text. 

A HANDBOOK OF LABOR LITERATURE, 
compiled by Helen Marot (Free Library of 
Economics and Political Science, Philadel- 
phia. $1.00), will prove a very valuable 
reference book for libraries or the general 
student of social and economic , questions. 
The books to which references are made 
are classed by topics; as, for instance, those 
relating to wages, trades unions, strikes, 
bureaus of labor, etc. Any one wishing to 
look up any phase of the great social ques- 
tions of the past, present or future will be 
directed to all of importance that has been 
written on the subject. 

Two delightful books come to us in a new 
edition: THREE NorRMANDy Inns, $2.00, and 
CATHEDRAL Days, $1.50, both by Mrs. Anna 
Bowman Dodd, and published by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. The attractiveness of 
Mrs. Dodd’s style, the numerous and excel- 
lent illustrations, and the taste and care 
shown by the publishers must make these 
volumes favorites for a long time to come. 
Cathedral Days is an informal, chatty account 
of a tour in Southern England, while Three 
Normandy Inns gives a captivating rosary of 
sketches describing the coast country of Nor- 
mandy, its people, landscapes, inns and what- 
ever is picturesque and romantic in its scenes 
and life. 


THE ninth volume of Scribner’s great L1- 
BRARY OF NICENE AND POsT-NICENE FATHERS 
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contains a triiislatioti of select Works of St, 
Hilary of Poitiers, the main portion being 
his important treatise on the Trinity. St. 
Hilary was one of the greatest of the Church 
Fathers, but one of the least studied. He 
was a disciple of Origen, and, next to Tertul- 
lian, the most influential of the Latin Fathers 
before Augustine. This volume also contains 
the much later “ Exposition of the Orthodox 
Faith,” by John of Damascus, a full treatise 
of Greek theology. 


As an evidence of the efficient and ambi- 
itous work which American scholars are now 
doing in fields of Oriental research we are 
glad to call attention to the quarto volume of 
ASTROLOGICAL-ASTRONOMICAL TEXTS, auto- 
graphed from the cuneiform tablets in the 
British Museum, and published in Delitzsch 
& Haupt’s “Assyriologische Bibliothek” at 
Leipzig, by Prof. James A. Craig, of the Uni- 
-versity of Michigan. These texts (untrans- 
lated) follow Professor Craig’s “ Relig- 
ious Texts,” which was to be accompanied 
by a translation such as is not promised here. 
This is a most worthy piece of work by a 
faithful scholar. We only wish that he were 
less sensitive than his preface shows him to 
be to unjust criticism. We regret his repris- 
als on Professor Jensen and Father Scheil. 


Spain. By Frederick A. Ober. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 60 cents.) This is a 
short history of Spain for young readers 
written by , Mr. F. A. Ober, who is well 
known as a traveler and explorer in the 
Spanish islands. It Is a good little book, giv- 
ing a strong outline of the history of the once 
great Spanish people. Its style is simple, its 
arrangement good, and enough is given to 
impress young minds with the body of what 
Spain has done andfailed to do as a nation. 

THE MEMORY OF LINCOLN. Poems Selected, 
with an Introduction by M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 
(Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.00.) This 
little volume’s contents are made up of 
poems and excerpts from poems written in 
memory of Abraham Lincoln. WHighteen 
poets, beginning with John James Piatt and 
closing with Paul Laurence Dunbar, are rep- 
resented, among them Whitman, Lowell, 
Stoddard, Whittier and Bayard Taylor. The 
editor’s introduction on the ‘‘ Poetic Memory 
of Lincoln” is interesting, and a good por- 
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trait of the martyred president faces the title 
page. It is a book that will be taken in hand 
by all collectors of Lincoln literature. 


Just Ruymes. By Charles Battell Loomis. 
(New York: R. H. Russell.) These rhymes, 
which Mr. Loomis qualifies on his title-page 
as “just,” are funny in their own way, 
whether just or unjust. Some of them al- 
most justify the pictures, awful as they are. 
The poet does himself the honor of dedicat- 
ing his poetry to its aythor who, altho silent 
on the subject, is doubtless mightily pleased. 
A half-hour of grinning takes one safely 
through Mr. Loomis’s little book, pictures 
and all, feeling distinctly about them what 
the poet himself sings: 

“If I had been that editor I would have sent 
them back.” 

THE RELIGION OF ScrENcE. By Dr. Paul 
Carus. (The Open Court Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago. 25 cents.) This little paper covered 
volume is now published in an enlarged third 
edition, which shows that it has had a good 
deal of currency. It begins with a sort of 
catechism: 

“What is Religion? u 

“ Every religion is, or should be, a’ conviction 

that regulates man’s conduct, affords comfort 
in affliction, and consecrates all the purposes of 
life.” 
This is no definition of religion. No “ convic- 
tion” can give the basis for religion unless 
it has to do with a divine power on whom a 
man depends. He then asks: 

“ What is Science? 

“Science is the methodical search for truth; 
and truth is a correct, exhaustive, and concise 
statement of facts.” 

But science is not a “search,” but the 
ordered and correlated body of facts discov- 
ered by search. He then asks: 

“What is the Religion of Science? 

“The religion of science is that religion 
wherein man aspires to find the truth by the 
most reliable and truly scientific methods.” 
This definition is.so muddled between relig- 
lon and science that one cannot make head 
or tail of it. Another question is put under 
the heading “ Immortality ”: 

_ “Is the Life of our Soul Limited? 

“Every personality consists of a definite 
idiosynerasy,” ete, 
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We must stop there, for a personality is very 
different from an idiosyncrasy. And when 
our author goes on to tell us that our soul is 
“partly inherited from our ancestors,” 
“partly planted in us by education,” “ partly 
acquired by imitation,” etc., his philosophy 
is far from convincing. 





Literary Notes. 


A COLLECTION of books MSS., engravings, 
ete., valued at $500,000, has been offered the 
Public Library at Sydney, New South Wales, 
by D. S. Mitchell. A new public library is to 
be built as a result of this generous gift. 


....Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce a 
new series of novels, romances, etc., in paper 
cover, to be called Appleton’s Popular Library. 
The first issue is F. T. Bullen’s “ Cruise of the 
Cachalot,"? which will be sold at 25 cents a 
copy. 

....-The Royal Asiatic Society of London 
have just published “ The Chronicles of Jerah- 
meel,” a collection of old Jewish legends and 
traditions concerning the history of the world 
from the Creation to the death of Judah the 
Maccabeean. ‘The translator is M. Gaster, 
Ph.D. The price is $2.50. 


..-.'The Federal Census” is the title of 
a collection of essays by prominent statisticians 
published by the American Economic Associa- 
tion. Various aspects of the last census are 
discussed and improvements-for the coming cen- 
sus are suggested. The Macmillan Co. are the 
publishers. 


...--Horatio Alger, who died last week in 
Natick, Mass., was very widely known as the 
author of stories for boys. Graduated at Har- 
vard in 1852, he was journalist, teacher, pastor 
of a Unitarian church. In 1866 he began to 
write his stories of New York street waifs, 
which have for so many years been popular 
with young readers. 


...-Colonel Roosevelt’s story of the Rough 
Riders is characterized from an English view- 
point by The Academy: 


“What they went through, those Rough Riders! 
At page 120 there is a photograph of the devoted 
fellows fording a river, the water quite up to their 
ankles. Now they are at rest in the vicinity of 
Muscogee, Ind. Ter. For on the last page is a let- 
ter from a lady at Muscogee, Ind. Ter.::‘I am 
planning to entertain all the Rough Riders in this 
vicinity some evening during my holiday vacation, 
I mean to have no other guests, but only give them 
an opportunity for reminiscences,’ ” 
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EDITORIALS. 


Compulsory Arbitration. 


for little or nothing, in:most cases, the priv- 


jilege of making a profitable use of these high- 


In recent controversies between workings ways. The people may reasonably require 


men and employing corporations which use 
public franchises it has been observed that 
the strikers were willing, and the corpora- 


the holders .of the franchises to deal justly 
with their employees and to avoid by peace- 
ful and reasonable agreements any conflict 


tions unwilling, to submit their differences to V which will subject citizens to great incon- 


arbitration. Even in so formidable a revolt 
as that of the street railway employees in 
Cleveland the company’s officers have de- 
clined all suggestions of arbitration, upon the 
plea that there is “nothing to arbitrate.’V 
The same excuse for rejecting arbitration 
has been given in other cities, where it was 
shown by convincing testimony that the 
complaints of the strikers as to violations of 
laws relating to hours of labor, hardship im- 
posed by defective methods, and cruel dis- 
crimination against men who had joined 
unions or served on grievance committees, 
were warranted by the facts. In such in- 
stances employers rejecting arbitration have 
asserted that the causes of complaint de- 
scribed by the men really did not exist, fail- 
ing to see that if this were true they could 
not logically oppose arbitration, because a 
just decision would be in their favor. On the 
other hand, the men have been ready to ac- 
cept arbitration because they believed that 
they, had grievances and were confident that 
ion of just arbitrators would be to 
ntage. 

yeople of a city are directly and deeply 
interested in a strike which suddenly para- 
lyzes the passenger transportation lines in 
their streets, is accorapanied by disorder and 
Violence aud may cause expenditure of pub- 
lic money to preserve the peace. It is true 
that strikers who break the laws put them- 
selves in the wrong and forfeit any claim 
upon public sympathy, but the people are not 
prevented by a present necessity for restor- 
ing order from inquiring whether the employ- 
ing corporations were not originally in the 
Wrong and could not have avoided war in the 
streets by a redress of grievances or a resort 
to peaceful arbitration. They own the 
streets, and the corporations have obtained 


venience, expose them and their families to 
danger and seriously injure their business 
interests. 

If the corporation asserts that there has 
been no just ground for complaint, and the 
men say they have been badly used, why 
should not the controversy be adjusted peace- 
ably by arbitration? If the men are ready to 
go before arbitrators, and the corporation de- 
clines to do so, preferring war in the streets, 
may not the people reasonably infer that the 
corporation is in the wrong? If such con- 
troversies ought to be settled by arbitration, 
what can the people do to induce or compel 
both parties to reach agreements in that 
way? 

In the State of New York there is a law 
providing for arbitration, but it is only a per- 
missive statute, which has no force in cases 
where one of the two parties declines to use 
it. The time has come for the enactment of 
laws in New York and other States compel- 
ling the submission to arbitration of such con- 
troversies between the employees and 
the officers of corporations using pub- 
lic franchises’ as have recently caused 
deplorable , disorder and conflict in the 
streets of several American cities. Com- 
pulsory arbitration has been tested in 
New Zealand with very satisfactory results. 
There the process begins with a hearing be- 
fore a local Board of Conciliation, whose de- 
cision has no binding force,- but by such Jf 
boards many disputes have been settled. An 
appeal may be taken, however, from the local 
board to the Court of Arbitration, which con- 
sists of one person elected by the trade 
unions, one elected by the associations of 
employers, and a Justice of the Supreme 
Court, who presides. The decisions of this 


tribunal have the force of law. 
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The public may not suffer when work is 
stopped in a cotton mill or a shoe factory by 
a strike or a lockout. In such cases very few 
persons except the employers and the em- 
ployed are affected. But when the street 
cars in a city of a million inhabitants stop 
running or can move only under the protec- 
tion of an armed guard, and both life and 
property are menaced by riots and explosions, 


and trade is checked, the effeCt is more in- | 


jurious upon the public than upon either the 
workmen or the employing corporation. The 
people should and will undertake to protect 
themselves. They can do this most surely 
by legislation requiring the other two parties 


to seek the decision of arbitrators and abide 
by it. 





The Situation in Luzon. 


THE signed complaint of the newspaper 
correspondents at Manila—three of whom 
represent the Associated Press, an organiza- 
tion which exercises reasonable caution and 
avoids sensational methods—asserts that 
the commanding general has misrepresented 
the situation in his dispatches. They have 
been compelled, they say, to assist in this 
misrepresentation, owing to the excision 
or alteration of statements of fact in their 
own dispatches by him or his censor, be- 
cause he thought these statements would 
“alarm the people at home.” They add 
that their reports of field operations which 
were not successful have been suppressed, 
that naval operations have been system- 
atically minimized, and that the transmis- 
sion of hospital reports has been forbidden. 

This raises an issue which cannot safely 
be ignored by General Otis or by the Gov- 
ernment at Washington. The correspond- 
ents have taken a great risk. General Otis 
Says that he forbade them to send this. com- 
plaint. They disobeyed him. They also 
charge that he purposely has given a false 
account of the operations of the army. If 
they have told the truth, General Otis 
should be recalled, If they have unjustly 
accused him, they should be expelled from 
the islands. By disobedience of orders, to 
say nothing of their attacks upon him, they 
have exposed themselves to punishment, for 
their status is that of civilians permitted to 
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accompany the army and subject to orders 
and regulations. We are surprised that 
General Otis has allowed them to remain at 
Manila. 

The American people are not interested so 
much in this question of discipline, —hovw- 
ever, as they are in the question whether 
the statements of the correspondents are 
true. Have General Otis’s dispatches been 
intentionally misleading ? Has his censor. 
ship not only suppressed certain facts, but 
also distorted what the correspondents were 
permitted to send? Is it true that news 
which they were not allowed to cable was 
freely published in the newspapers of Ma- 
nila ? General Otis says that the corre 
spondents’ charges are untrue. As to some 
of them there is now available here no evi- 
dence except his assertions and those of the 
correspondents. We do not think the off- 
cial dispatches confirm the charge that the 
navy’s work was systematically minimized, 
or the other one that reports of the number 
of the sick and disabled were withheld. 
While we do not say that when the state 
ments of the correspondents are at variance 
with those of the General the former should 
be accepted, still the case as it stands is 
one for inquiry, partly because there is some 
other testimony which tends to support the 
assertions of the correspondents’ “ round 
robin.” Since those assertions were pub- 
lished there have been printed private 
dispatches which were forwarded by other 
correspondents some months ago, and which 
are of the same tenor. Captain Wells,..of 
the Second Oregon Regiment, writing ‘1 
the 12th ult., said: ‘‘In my opinion a wrong 
impression has been conveyed in the official 
dispatches from the beginning. The serious- 
ness of the outbreak has been minimized 
and our successes in arms exaggerated.” 
Referring to an official dispatch of April 
3d which described the insurgent army 48 
“defeated, discouraged and scattered,” and 
spoke of insurgents returning to their homes 
in the cities and villages, he declared that 
this was not true. Interviews with many 
soldiers, some of them regulars, who re 
cently arrived at San Francisco have beet 
published. These do not relate directly to 
the correspondents’ charges, but indicate 
that General Otis has not won the respect 
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and admiration of the rank and file by his 


conduct of the war. Certain statements not 


wholly complimentary to General Otis have 
been made by General Anderson, who was 
relieved at Manila by General Lawton. But 
General Otis had an excellent record as a 
soldier when he went to the Philippines. In 
the Civil War he was brevetted twice for 
gallant service. 

On the whole, as we have said, the case is 
one for inquiry. Neither the public nor the 
press has sufficient information to warrant 
a conclusion as to the charges of the corre- 
spondents, the military ability of the com- 
mander, or the conduct of the war up to this 
time. The public is entitled to correct and 
full reports concerning the work of the 
army and navy when such reports can be 
forwarded to the press without assisting the 
enemy. The commander of the troops should 
be the best man who can be found for this 
very important work. The President and 
the Secretary of War are in a position to 
judge wisely as to the qualifications and 
the course of General Otis. No one says that 
he has not been an industrious and diligent 
officer. At the close of the rainy season 
and after the arrival of the new troops 
there should be an energetic and decisive 
campaign. The employment of an enlarged 
army may call for the supervision of Gen- 
eral Miles. At all events, the situation will 
demand a commander of unquestioned abil- 
ity, vigor and tact, who will enjoy the re- 
spect and confidence of the troops. 





“The Case of Porto Rico.” 


It is put by Porto Ricans in behalf of 
Porto Ricans. Dr. J. J. Henna, of New 
York, a native of our new possession, and 
Dr. M. Zeno Gandia, of Atjuntas, are the 
present commissioners. Formerly Mr. Hos- 
tos, who was appointed by a general conven- 
tion, was with them; now he is in Porto 
Rico. Messrs. Henna and Gandia were 
tamed by citizens of certain municipal dis- 
tricts in the southern part of the island. 
The “case” ig published in pamphlet form 
by Henna and Gandia. It consists of an in- 
troduction, four letters to the President and 
eleven explanatory notes. Dr. Henna is well 
known and highly esteemed in this city, and 
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tho he has fot been in his native country 
for many years, his love for it and self-sacri- 
ficing devotion to its interests are beyond 
question, as also his loyalty to his adopted 
country. 

We ought, as a matter of course, to 
have the case of Porto Rico from the side 
of the Porto Ricans. Our own side is in no 
danger of neglect, with all the military and 
civic reports which have come and are yet 
to come. Without raising, at this point, any 
question as to whether the “ case” is the case 
of the majority of Porto Ricans, and with 
every desire to treat it with the utmost re- 
spect, we must say that it is neither wisely, 
fairly, nor effectively stated. It is greatly 
damaged by the rancorous tone of the intro- 
duction and notes, and by the grave incon- 
sistencies of its statements and criticisms. 

In the introduction the complaint is made 
that while Porto Rico is part of the territory 
of the United States, and “all there is Amer- 
ican from the Governor-General to the health 
officer of the humblest port,” it is treated as 
a foreign country. “ Of liberty and self-gov- 
ernment,” we are told, “ the Porto Rican peo- 
ple have not had as yet any taste. 
Between General Macias and General 
Henry no difference has been shown so far,” 
except that “ the latter speaks a language the 
people do not understand, and that the for- 
mer never ordered any graves to be dug to 
be filled with Porto Rican corpses, when 
trouble was anticipated.” All the satisfac- 
tion the island has gained by the change of 
sovereignty is of a theoretical character. If 
the Spanish governors were “all-powerful 
for evil and powerless for good, the very 
same thing can be said of Porto Rico under 
the military control of the freest country in 
the world.” It is further declared that 
“ Porto Rico was not by any means a proper 
subject for American intervention,” that it 
was simply taken as a war measure, that 
Spain ceded it because she could not pay a 
war indemnity, that. the “signal gener- 
osity of Mr. McKinley” in proposing this 
commutation resembles “that- of Adneas 
when killing young Lausus,”’ and that the 
people were “conveyed as cattle are .con- 
veyed from one master to another,” and 
treated as “slaves, or as dependent beings 
little less than savages.” 
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No one imagined that Porto Rico had any 
such case as this to present to the United 
States. No American has supposed that rea- 
son had been given for such bitter and 
sweeping criticisms. Messrs. Henna and 
yandia give no'credit to the administration 
for anything it has done for Porto Rico, none 
to General Henry for the burdens lifted 
from the shoulders of the people, for the 
abuses corrected. They put the word “ re- 
forms” in quotation marks as tho they 
would deny that they are genuine. On the 
contrary, General Henry is compared un- 
favorably with General Macias. The blunt 
words of warning which he sent to a handful 
of malcontents who threatened to ambush 
United States soldiers and massacre them 
are quoted with horror, as tho they were the 
words of a butcher and not of a man who 
acted as a father to Porto Ricans. Is this 
the gratitude of Porto Ricans?’ We do not 
believe it. Let the Commissioners go to the 
island, which neither has seen this year, 
and they wiil discover that a different spirit 
animates their people. They are grateful 
for relief from support of the army and 
navy, of the Church, of the colonial ministry 
at Madrid, aggregating more than 3,000,000 
pesos; for the abolition of vexatious and 
burdensome stamp acts and personal pass- 
ports, of the consumo tax of necessary arti- 
cles of food; for revision of the tariff, great- 
ly reducing the rates on foodstuffs, cotton 
goods, etc., making farming utensils , free 
and abolishing the export duties; for 
the rescue of farm owners from _ dis- 
aster by suspending the law of fore- 
closure of mortgages; for making civil mar- 
riage easy and free of cost, for improve- 
ments in the system of education, for the 
making of miles of good roads and the em- 
ployment of starving persons, for honesty 
and efficiency in government, 
other real reforms. 

It is not true, as the statement implies, 
that all offices, from that of Governor-Gen- 
eral to the health officer of the humblest 
port, are filled with Americans. Very few of- 
fices are filled with Americans. No municipal 
or judicial position, no cabinet office is held 
by an American. The post offices and cus- 
tom houses are so held temporarily, so are 
mositionsin theGovernment telegraphic serv- 


and many 
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ice, simply because ho natives are qualified 
for them. Two or three of the bureaus are 
held temporarily by Americans for the pur- 
pose of inaugurating indispensable changes. 
The people of Porto Rico have been dealt 
with generously, and our Government is not 
profiting to the extent of a single cent by the 
occupation, but is paying without a mur. 
mur all the bills for its officers and soldiers, 
for its many commissions of survey and in- 
quiry, an extremely small sum in the aggre- 
gate being drawn from the insular treasury 
for the few Americans holding civil posi- 
tions. 

What have Messrs. Henna and Gandia 
asked for? In their first letter to the Presi- 
dent, dated January 20th, 1899, they asked 
that a civil secretary be appointed (the is- 
land has had no other kind), that an elective 
council be established, that municipal auton- 
omy be decreed, together with free trade with 
the United States and a dozen other things. 
In their second letter, dated April 19th, they 
admitted that “ prior to the proclamation of 
the Treaty of Peace and the final acceptance 
by the United States of America of the con- 
veyance made to them by Spain, no action, 
however just in principle or intrinsically 
meritorious, could have properly escaped be- 
ing premature.” This is tantamount to con- 
fessing that if the President had granted 
what they asked in their first letter his ac- 
tion would have been premature. 

In their second letter they asked that mili 
tary rule be ended, that the business of the 
United States in the island be transacted 
through the appropriate departments at 
Washington, that the army of occupation 
be reduced, that Porto Ricans be declared 
citizens of the United States, that self-gov- 
ernment be given to the island, similar to 
that in the District of Columbia, that an in- 
sular legislature be established, that a cel- 
sus be ordered, and that free trade be de- 
clared. 

In their third letter they declare, with 
sublime inconsistency, that reforms in mu- 
nicipal government, in education, or in other 
Porto Rican things in general, belong, n0t 
to the War Department, but to the Porto 
Ricans themselves, and yet they had asked 
the President -to institute these reforms. 


_In their fourth and last letter to the Presi 
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dent, dated June 15th, they go further, and 
say that the military authorities in- Porto 
Rico have no right to legislate on marriage, 
on divorce, on education, on civil or criminal 
law, and the President had no power, before 
or after the Treaty of Peace, to adopt an 
amended tariff. 

If the President were to be guided by their 
wishes, it is apparent that he would pursue 
an erratic policy. If he were to take their 
criticisms to heart he must conclude that it 
would be impossible to satisfy them. They 
want to know why he could not have fol- 
lowed the precedent of President Polk and 
established a civil government in Porto Rico 
as he established one in California. He is 
following that precedent. The provisional 
governments of California and New Mexico 
were conducted by army officers, just as that 
of Porto Rico. They want the President 
to extend the civil system of the United 
States over Porto Rico at once, despite the 
fact that the treaty, which has the force of 
constitutional law, expressly leaves that 
duty to Congress! They accuse him of forc- 
ing an onerous tariff on Porto Rico, when 
he has given one vastly better than that 
which Spain enforced. To make a favorable 
showing for Spain they go back to the days 
of reciprocity and compare the present rates 
with those. 

The publication as a whole is not adapted 
to help the Porto Ricans. If largely circu- 
lated among them it will mislead them and 
create dissatisfaction with the best efforts of 
the United States. The people are in dis- 
tress, no doubt, but through no fault of our 
Government. What can be done properly to 
alleviate that distress will be done. A little 
more patience on their part will greatly con- 
tribute to a prompt and satisfactory solu- 
tion of their difficulties. 





Women as Aldermen. 


Witt it be believed, the fullest session 
of the British House of Lords since the 
Irish Home Rule debates was attracted by 
the notice that the question would come to 
them in a bill approved by the House of 
Commons, to allow women the right to sit 
4s councillors and aldermen in the London 
municipalities 7? For the women themselves 
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were interested in it, and the great Women’s 
Conference, of which Mrs. Barrows, givesan . 
account in another column, was in session. 
The peeresses were present in great num- 
bers in the gallery, half a dozen Duchesses 
and many Marchionesses and Ladies of 
lower rank. 

The question was not one of the right of 
voting, but of being voted for. Already 
women have been elected to the local ves- 
tries, which is a very different thing from 
our purely ecclesiastical Episcopal vestries, 
and they have done so good service in car- 
ing for the interests of the poor that their 
success in that field of service was the 
principal argument presented by those who 
would enlarge their sphere. 

What is especially interesting and almost 
amusing is the zeal in which the predes- 
tined leaders of conservatism toppled over 
into the radical ranks. To be sure they 
were beaten, for the proposition failed by 
182 to 68, but it had in its favor an elo- 
quent speech by the Prime Minister, Lord 
Salisbury, the Earl of Kimberley, the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry and the Archbishop of 
York. The Archbishop of Canterbury did - 
not speak—perhaps he was too much ex- 
hausted by his labors in Convocation over 
the Ecclesiastical Procedure bill—but he 
goes further, for he lately signed a petition 
granting full Parliamentary suffrage to 
women. Possibly the Lords and Bishops 
who voted for the bill had received advice 
from their wives who sat in the galleries. 

But the bill could not pass. ‘ If we grant 
this privilege then the women—bless them, 
or the reverse—will next be asking to be 
admitted to membership in other than Lon- 
don Councils, and then to be eligible to Par- 
liament, or to vote in their own right in 
the House of Lords, or to be on a par with 
men at the polls.” This frightened most of 
the Lords, for “ the thin edge of the wedge ” 
will always alarm a Conservative. What 
‘“‘dangerous guides,’ said the Lord Chan- 
cellor, ‘‘ women so burningly zealous, and 
so opposed to accepting any compromise or 
anything short of perfection,’ would prove 
in such practical matters as “the Turkish 
question, the temperance question,” ete. 
You cannot expect from them, he said, pa- 
tience, prudence and courage. Possibly the 
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world may conclude that a bit more of the 
uncompromising spirit credited to women 
might be wisely imparted into the councils 
which have thus far been confined to men 
alone. “The Turkish question, the temper- 
ance question,” indeed ! 


Bi!) .. 
The Grotius Celebration at Delft. 


THERE was a bit of genius about Am- 
bassador White’s plan of a Fourth of July 
celebration in which all the members of 
the Peace Conference should join, to do 
honor to the memory of Hugo Grotius, the 
father of international law. As President. 
of the American delegation at The Hague 
it was very fitting that he should thus ac- 
knowledge the debt which the New World 
owes to Grotius and to Holland, by mak- 
ing a pilgrimage to the tomb of the great 
jurist at Delft, and laying on it a wreath 
of oak and laurel wrought in silver and gold 
with the arms of the Netherlands and the 
United States attached. 

The arrangements were all made by Mr. 
Hollis, whose reputation has been so in- 
creased by his fine service in the Confer- 
ence, The members of the Conference were 
invited, and the leading dignitaries and 
scholars of Holland and diplomatists in 
service there. 

The ceremony took place in the ‘“ New 
Church ” so-called—which, by the way, is 
abcut five centuries old. Within its choir 
are the tombs of two of the most eminent 
figures in all modern history—the states- 
man, William the Silent, founder of the 
Dutch Republic; and the jurist, Huig van 
Groot, known as Grotius, the “ Father of 
International Law.” 

The Chair was taken by Jonkheer van 
Karnebeek, ” Vice-President of the Confer- 
ence, who opened the proceedings. The 
ceremony was commenced by the beautiful 
chorus from Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,”— 
“How lovely are the Messengers who 
bring us good tidings of peace.” It was 
beautifully rendered by the choir, and as 
its noble harmony swelled and filled the 
edifice, it seemed as the expression of the 
divine approval of the proceedings so hap- 
pily inaugurated. After an opening address 
by the Chairman, welcoming the Delega- 
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tion and guests, the national anthem of the 
Netherlands was sung by the whole as. 
semblage. The main part of the ceremony 
then commenced. 

The President of the Delegation, Mr. 
White, who had been selected to make the 
address of presentation, stepped forward, 
and in fitting terms explained the nature 
of the ceremony, the reasons which had 
prompted it, and the appropriateness of 
time and place. The main portion of his 
address we print elsewhere. After his ad- 
dress, Mr. White advanced toward the 
wreath, and taking it in his hands placed 
it reverently upon the tomb of the great 
jurist, the vast audience meanwhile rising 
and remaining silent. 

The national hymn which commemorates 
William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, was 
then beautifully rendered by the choir, at 
the conclusion of which M. de Beaufort, 
Netherlands Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Honorary President of the Conference, ac- 
cepted the wreath in behalf of the Queen 
and the Dutch Government, making a very 
appreciative and kindly address*in English. 

Short addresses were then made by Baron 
de Bildt, representing Sweden, and by M. 
Asser, one of the Netherlands Delegates 
and one of the most eminent of Holland’s 
jurists, who read a communication in be- 
half of the Institute of International Law, 
of which body. he is the President. He re- 
ferred to the tribute which had just been 
made in terms of warm commendation, to 
the part which the United Statés has played 
in the field of International Law, and es- 
pecially to the debt which the world owes 
to America for such men as Kent, Wheaton, 
Field and many others whose works have 
proved so valuable an addition to the knowl- 
edge on this great subject. He also re- 


ferred to the influence of, the American Re- . 


public in the direction of peace, and the ad- 
justment of international difficulties by 
means of mediation and arbitration, as one 
of the benefits’ which the family of nations 
has derived from the United States. 
President Seth Low, of Columbia, followed 
in a speech which, though short, was ad- 
mmirably full of meaning. Delivered in fine 


‘form and in a clear voice, it was distinctly 


heard throughout the church, and evidently: 
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struck a responsive chord in Dutch hearts. 
Then the Dutch choir rose and sang 
“ America,” in which, of course, all Ameri- 
cans present joined heartily. So ended this 
unique celebration, after which the com- 
pany passed through the howling storm to 
the great dining hall in the Stadthuis across 
the street. 

Thus patriotic and social functions add 
their aid to the serious councils of this first 
great gathering of the representatives of all 
the nations of the world. Our own country 
has admirable representatives there, to 
whose tact and intelligence is due in great 
measure the pre-eminent part which 
America takes in formulating the conclu- 
sions of the Conference and in securing for 
the subject of arbitration its most striking 
success. 





CERTAINLY Governor Pingree has done. 


his best to justify the President in request- 
ing the resignation of Secretary Alger. It 
was known to Mr. Alger when he entered 
into political alliance with Governor Pin- 
gree that he was joining the President’s 
enemy; and now, while Mr. Alger is laugh- 
ing and joking at the Cabinet meeting, the 
Governor is decjaring the President a 
coward, and his conduct contemptible. And 
why ? Just because when he desired Mr. 
Alger’s resignation instead of the brutal 
way of writing to him and directly asking 
for it, he preferred the more curteous and 
roundabout way of asking a mutual friend 
to suggest it to him. But, in one way or 
another, the Secretary has resigned, and 
the country is pleased, except among the 
Michigan following of Mr. Alger. The rea- 
Son given does well enough, because the 
Secretary had joined the President’s ene- 
mies, and it is sufficient; but the reason 
the country will accept is that his conduct 
of his department was inefficient. To be 
sure the removal comes late, really too late 
for political or military purposes, but the 
President is always a little slow in giving 
up his friends. We may now expect, if not 
from Mr. Alger, at least from his friends, a 
bitter defense of Mr. Alger’s record as Sec- 
tetary, charging all its blunders on the 
President, who of course is responsible 
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for following the advice of such heads of 
the War Department as he allowed to re- 
main in responsible posts. Two of the three 
most to blame are now removed; only Gen- 
eral Corbin remains. But the country ‘is 
looking forward not backward, and is more 
anxious to conclude the Philippine business 
than to rake over the Cuban blunders. 





THE President desired that the new Sec- 
retary of War should be a lawyer. Mr. 
Elihu Root, who succeeds General Alger, is 
a lawyer of exceptional ability, but he 
brings to the service of the President and 
the country something more than a record 
of success at the bar. The qualities which 
have given him high rank in his profession 
have been shown and tested in connection 
with public affairs and in practical politics 
of the best kind, altho he was an office- 
holder for only two years, from 1883 to 
1885, when he was United States District- 
Attorney. For a long time he has been ac- 
tively interested in the local organization 
of the Republican party, and always as a 
leader of the reform element. He has re- 
peatedly been sharply at variance with ma- 
chines' and bosses because of his fearless 
criticism of bad methods and unworthy 
men, enjoying the confidence of the Repub- 
lican masses and compelling the respect of 
those whom he has been led by a sense of 
duty to oppose. The breadth of his activ- 
ity has been shown not only by his prom- 
inence in the politics of his city and State 
but also by the fact that he is the Presi- 
dent of the Union League Club, and has 
been the President of the New England So- 
ciety and a prominent member of many so- 
eial organizations. His sound judgment, 
familiarity with public questions, knowl- 
edge of practical politics, tact, courage 
and fidelity ‘to high ideals, abundantly 
qualify him for excellent service as a coun- © 
selor in the Cabinet and for good work in 
the War Department. 





Cot. Rosert G. INGERSOLL died sud- 
denly last Friday. Those who have osten- 
tatiously met together and prayed for his 
conversion every now and then have no pre- 
tense for claiming that their prayers were 
answered. To the end of his life he wag 
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a consistent unbeliever and a scoffer at the 
Christian religion in all its forms, and an 
Agnostic as to a future life or the existence 
of a God. It was as such that he preferred 
to be known, and as such he will be chiefly 
remembered. It is impossible to claim that 
he did not believe as he taught; it is also 
impossible not to believe that his mind was 
warped from his very childhood by the 
treatment much more than by the teach- 
ings of his father, who was a minister of 
the Christian Church. His genius was not 
that of a scholar or thinker. There was 
about him not a bit of philosophy; but he 
had a very poetical nature, an absolute ge- 
nius for public speaking, and the gift of 
being a good hater and a good fighter. Peo- 
ple loved to hear him speak even when they 
disliked what he said. Religion he always 
identified with Calvinistic teachings, and 
for that reason his influence as a denouncer 
of religion was with the ignorant rather 
than with the intelligent. But on many 
subjects of reform he could speak admira- 
bly. Rhetorically he was too florid, but his 
utterances were often rarely beautiful as 
well as eloquent, and we would not fail to 
give him credit for very much of that frank- 
ness and honesty which are a large part of 
true manliness, not to say Christianity. He 
preferred to be a private citizen rather than 
to be put forward as candidate for offices 
where he might be under unpleasant politi- 
eal obligations, and he declined honorable 
diplomatic appointments. He was while he 
lasted a beautiful sparkling Fourth of July 
rocket, and he leaves a brief memory behind 
him. 





THE address prepared by Mr. F. 
Thurber, who knows as much as any one 


of the conditions of domestic and foreign . 


commerce, for the Southern Industrial 
League meeting at Atlanta this week, was 
on the Hindrances to Southern Commer- 
cial Development, and it was full of good 
sense. He tells his hearers that among the 
hindrances are the disposition in the South 
to fight railroads and corporations; the sus- 
picion of foreign and maritime commerce; 
the impression that whisky and pistols 
make life dangerous in the South, or, at 
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least, unpleasant; that it is the land of the 
lynching . habit; and that Southern inp. 
pulsiveness makes the people “ go off at 
half-cock” on questions they. have never 
studied, such as trusts and combinations, 
On this last subject he speaks at some 
length, showing that they belong to the 
necessary progress of society. He declares 
that combinations have proved successful 
only as they have reduced prices and served 
the public, and that the war between the 
Sugar Refining Company and the Arbuckles 
proves that they cannot prevent competition 
whenever they are not satisfied with a 
moderate profit, and that innumerable trusts 
have failed, such as the Straw Board Trusi, 
the Starch Trust, and the earlier wire nail 
and steel trusts, which attempted to con- 
trol prices exorbitantly. He calls on the 
South not to listen to their politicians who 
ery for a debased currency and for laws 
to repudiate obligations to investors, but 
rather to adopt the ideas of the most pros- 
perous and enlightened sections of the coun- 
try. We hope he may be listened to. 





THE extreme gravity of the lynching in 
Tallulah, La., will appear more and more 
clearly as the case is investigated. The 
Italians lynched may have been very bad 
men, but they had not been tried, had not 
been proved guilty, and it is not at all likely 
that they were all guilty of an attempt to 
murder a man who is still living. But it is 
not the point whether they were bad or not, 
but the essential point is that they were 
Italian citizens, not Americans, and were 
killed by a mob after they had been ar- 
rested and lodged in jail for trial. Had 
they been proved guilty and legally hanged 
for murder the Italian Government would 
have had nothing to say; but now Italy 
must protect her citizens. The proper thing. 
to do would be for the United States to ar- 
rest and ‘punish the lynchers, but it cannot 
do that under our Constitution, which 
makes the offense purely a State one. Had 
one of the men killed been a citizen of New 
York, or had he been in Federal employ, 
the United States court could have had ji 
risdiction, but as he was not a citizen of 
another State, but of a foreign country, only 
Louisiana law can touch him. Of course, 
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this is. a ridiculous condition of things. It 
has made trouble with Italy twice before, 
and in each case our Government has had to 
pay damages. The disgrace of it in the 
eyes of the world; and especially of Italy, 
is most humiliating. Here a mob of Louis- 
iana barbarians hold at their mercy, and 
ignorantly trample under foot, the honor 
of the best nation in the world. They did 
it several years ago when they took Italians 
out of a New Orleans prison and lynched’ 
them, and a similar case occurred later in 
Colorado. Treaties ought to be made laws 
of the land, and then the nation could see 
to it that treaties were observed. Such 
events might conceivably land us in war, 
and we might think they would. waken 
people up to the-enormity of the lynching 
habit. But lynchers take no more heed of 
consequences, nor of right or wrong, than 
do the inmates of an insane asylum. There 
is too much truth in the assertion of an Ital- 
ian paper that such an occurrence indicates 
“social degeneracy.” 





A NEw danger arises from the belief of 
the Christian Scientists’ that there is no 
such thing as contagion or infection. The 
recent death in Chicago of a child who had 
diphtheria, altho her parents (Christian 
Scientists) asserted that she had no disease 
whatever, caused some inquiries to be made 
as to the doctrines of the Scientists con- 
cerning contagion. One man said he should 
have no fear if a child ill with diphtheria 
should associate with his children, because 
his wife was a healer and could protect them 
by her influence. Mrs. Noise, a prominent 
healer, said she did not believe that dis- 
eases were communicated by contagion or 
infection, and asserted that children having 
“eo-called contagious diseases ” might safe- 
ly be sent to school. If she should send 
to school a child so affected she could, she 


‘remarked, by her influence not only cure 


him but also give immunity to those asso- 
ciated with him. Mrs. Cochran, another 
professional Christian Scientist healer, 
said: “I think it is perfectly safe to send to 
school a child supposed to be ill with diph- 
theria or scarlet fever, and if the healing 
influence of a skillful practitioner accom- 
panies the child, immunity can thus be given 
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to the other children. It would only be 
necessary to disabuse the mind of the child 
of the false idea that it has diphtheria or 
scarlet fever, and at the same time to con- 
vince the other children that there is no 
such thing as contagion.’ The influence of 
Christian Science is sufficiently objection- 
able while it is confined to the treatment of 
sick believers or dupes. But if the be- 
lievers are to ignore or defy municipal 
health regulations, and to expose defense- 
less children to infection, their practices 
will become an intolerable nuisance which 
must be abated. There should be an in- 
quiry in New York and every other city 
as to the attitude of the Scientists toward 
the laws which are designed to prevent the 
spread of contagious or infectious diseases. 





....Mr. Cannon has confessed himself 
guilty of living in polygamy, after the Mor- 
mon fashion, and has been fined a hundred 
dollars. The public must not imagine that 
this insignificant fine measures the public 
disapproval of polygamy. Doubtless he 
would have been severely punished if this 
had been a new marriage, but as it was an 
old one, entered into before the law was 
passed, the court treats the offense leniently, 
and we could hardly expect it to do other- 
wise. The Mormons make it a matter of con- 
science to hold by their wives married under 
their law, and they promise to enter into no 
more plural marriages. If they do—and we ~ 
presume there have been a few cases, altho 
denied—there ought to be the severest pun- 
ishment. And no polygamist ought to be al- 
lowed to sit in Congress. 

....The round cotton bale is said to be far 
the best and most economical form. But the 
right to use it belongs to a company which . 
owns the patent. This company is located 
in Boston, and it is the predominant owner 
in another company which has been formed 
to push the invention in Texas. But the 
Governor of Texas says that makes a trust 
of it, that it is against Texas law, and must 
be shut out. Law is law and must be obeyed 
even if it is foolish law, but in this case we 
guess the square bale men have had some- 
thing to say; only if the round bale proves 
the best the States that admit its use will get 
the advantage, and the Texas cotton raisers 
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will suffer. The Texas people had better 
take Mr. Thurber’s advice. 


’.... We suppose there is no doubt that an 
American, it is yet uncertain who, has pur- 
chased the Lakes of Killarney. That prop- 
erty ought to have been bought by the Brit- 
ish Government for a public park, and the 
reason why it was not is probably war. It 
was necessary to increase immensely the ap- 
propriations for the army and navy, and the 
people could not be taken care of. Indeed, 
the employees in other departments of the 
public service, such as the post office, the 
men and women clerks, are obliged to do 
extra duty so as to economize for the sake 
of new battle ships. It is evidently too soon 
to pluck the fruit of the Peace Conference. 


....-A Missouri correspondent sends us a 
clipping with an account of a negro mob in 
Mississippi which lynched two negroes who 
had been guilty of “the usual crime,” their 
victim being a colored woman, and he asks 
what we think of it. We think that this 
lawlessness by black men is almost as bad 
as by white men, and should be sternly pun- 
ished. Our correspondent says it proves 
that “the law-abiding negro citizen of the 
South is just as eager for the protection of 
his home against ravenous beasts as are the 
Caucasians.” Then Mrs. Harris was wrong. 
But can lynchers be “ law-abiding ” citizens? 


....We give our most cordial indorsement 
to the appeal sent out by the Porto Rico. Aid 
Association, of which Mrs. Gen. Guy V. 
Henry is President, and which is indorsed 
and taken up by the Merchants’ Association 
of this city, for aid to the poor thrown out 
of employment by the war. Mr. S. Cristy 
Mead, 27 Pine stret, New York, is the Treas- 
urer. Free transportation to Porto Rico is 
given for dry goods, clothing, etc., and the 
War Department remits all duties. A com- 
mittee of army and navy women attends to 
distribution there. The need is very great. 

....One of the curiosities of the Peace 
Conference at The Hague is the fact that the 
representative of Siam is one of the most 
active and useful members. To be sure, he 
is not a Siamese, but a Belgian, by birth, but 
he represents Siam at the Belgian Court. 
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He is M. Edouard Rolin, editor of the Review 
of International Law, and his father was one 
of the-founders of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law. 

....-During June more people availed 
themselves of the public baths in this city 
than in any previous month in their history. 
The number of bathers has_ increased 
steadily year by year, and one of the good 
signs is that women are beginning to use . 
them more extensively. There cannot be too 
many public baths in the cities of the coun- 
try, as long as the majority of tenement 
houses are without tubs or showers. 

...-A decision of the Prussian courts re- 
calls the words of One who in saying, “‘ I am 
among you as one that serveth,” made ser- 
vice honorable. It has been decided that the 
ladies in waiting on the Empress are do- 
mestic servants, for all matters of taxation. 
They belong to the most distinguished fami- 
lies of the German Empire, but they are 
servants. So are we all, or ought to be. 


....1lt would be high-handed for the Arch- 


_bishop of Manila to excommunicate, as he 


threatens, any newspaper publisher who 
publishes announcements of Protestant or 
Masonic meetings. It is all right for him to 
excommunicate a priest who is trying to get 
up an independent Catholic Church, but this 
is both tyrannical and ridiculous. 


....The first case has occurred in Virginia 
of lynchers being tried and convicted. Two 
have received sentence of imprisonment for 
five and six years respectively for murder 
in the second degree. And it was for lynch- 
ing a man—a white man, to be sure—ac- 
cused of criminal assault on a woman. 

.... Whether the kissing bug is a new hum- 
bug or a new pest is not wholly clear to one 
who reads the papers. Every boil on the lip 
is now charged to an unseen, or at least un- 
caught, kissing bug. Things ‘have gone so 
far that deaths are charged to the insect’s 
bite. We confess some incredulity. 

....-The question is often asked, what is 
the United States Government doing to carry 
on its promise to give independence to Cuba? 
It is taking a Cuban census, and inspectors 
have been appointed by General Brooke, 
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Young Women at Northfield. 
By Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D. 


Tu1s lovely Connecticut Valley and its sur- 
rounding hills and mountains were certainly 
never more glorious than during these mid- 
July days. There was serious drought ear- 
lier in the season, but the last three or four 
weeks have brought abundance of rain, and 
all vegetation has the freshness of spring. 
The air is so clear that distance seems al- 
most annihilated. The days are not too 
warm for comfort, and the bright moonlight 
nights are deliciously cool. This is a famous 
place for sleeping, and insomnia would find 
a hard task to maintain a foothold here. Mr. 
Moody is the good genius of the place. His 
shrewd common sense and restless activity 
have combined to transform a small village 
into a flourishing town of world-wide fame, 
where one ean have every comfort at reason- 
able cost, and enjoy the best that nature af- 
fords. 

The great schools here, now handling in all 
some twelve hundred pupils, are also crea- 
tions of Mr. Moody’s wisdom, foresight, gen- 
erosity and faith. They are designed for 
boys and girls who could not afford an edu- 
cation elsewhere; and who here pay only 
one hundred dollars a year each. This is 
only one-half the actual cost of their educa~- 
tion and their living, and for the balance Mr. 
Moody holds himself responsible. So great 
is the public confidence in his wisdom and 
his unselfishness that the needed money is 
always forthcoming, tho sometimes the days 
seem dark enough to test even his stalwart 
faith. Mr. Moody. is least known as an edu- 
cator, but his work as such will endure when 
his eloquence and persuasiveness as an evan- 
Selist will be only a precious memory. 

The schools and especially the seminary (for 
girls), have made possible the three annual 
conferences, which attract people from every 
part of this continent, from Great Britain, 
and indeed from all lands. Mr. Moody’s 
great love for the young led him to throw 
open these buildings first to college students, 


and next to young’ women. The Women’s 
Seventh Annual Conference is now in ses- 
sion, under the auspices of the ‘“ American 
Committee of Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations,’ and under the direct manage- 
ment of the very efficient secretary, Miss Ef- 
fie Kelly Price, of Chicago. Four hundred 
and sixty-two delegates are in attendance, 
three-fourths of them college students, sixty- 
eight institutions are represented, and twen- 
ty-one city associations. This makes the 
largest conference of women yet held here. 

Two other similar gatherings are held each 
year, one at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, for the 
Northwest, and the other at Asheville, North 
Carolina, for the South. 

One is profoundly impressed in looking 
over this group of young women, with their 
high order of intelligence, purpose, earnest- 
ness and devotion. No flippancy or trifling 
can be discerned. They are here to get 
something—instruction jin the Scriptures, 
training in the technic of the work to 
which they are looking forward, spiritual 
uplift, and consecration to God. Whether 
Mr. Robert E. Speer expounds to them the 
Gospel by John in the forenoon, or they 
gather by delegations, or in city or foreign 
missionary groups to learn of special forms 
of Christian service; or meet with the towns- 
people in the evening for further devotions 
and instruction, they are evidently dead in 
earnest, and determined to miss nothing of 
real value. . 

But they are genuine girls, not afraid of 
fun and quite ready for it in its season. It 
is a beautiful sight, any evening at seven, to 
see them seated on the ground on _ lovely 
“Round Top,” under stately trees, the bril-- 
liant hues of a glorious sunset in the west- 
ern sky, tbe purple haze on the northern 
summits; the river gleaming between fields 
of ripening grain; while the voice of song 
floats out on the quiet air, and it was a stir- 
ring sight on Tuesday afternoon when the 
annual “ reception” was held from three to 
tive under the apple trees north of the Betsy 
Moody Cottage. Each delegation wore its 
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distinctive colors. Each college and city 
group had its banner, many of them very 
handsome. College songs rose from adjacent 
groups “in most admired disorder.” College 
“yells,” that were not emitted in girlish 
squeals, but in round, mature, stentorian 
voices, vied with each other on every side. 
Marching and countermarching afforded th2 
poetry of motion. All in all, it was a specta- 
cle to stir the dullest mind, and move the 
most indifferent heart. 

This conference means at least two things. 
First, an existing and enhancing religious 


* power in the higher institutions for the edu- 


cation of women. The Christian Association 
is as vital a force there as in the colleges for 
men. The delegates here represent much 
good work already done, and more and bet- 
ter yet to be done. Of these three hundred 
college young women, most will be leaders 
in the years to come. One is fairly awed by 
the thought of the possibilities here repre- 
sented. President Hall, of the Union Semi- 
nary, felt this very deeply, and the feeling 
added great solemnity and impressiveness to 
the masterly addresses that he gave in the 
opening days of the conference. 

Secondly, a marvelous opportunity for 
consecrated young women in the city asso- 
ciations. Statistics show that the number of 
women engaged in trades has increased fif- 
teen hundredfold within twenty-five years. 
In very few factories have these women any- 
thing whatever to elevate or refine. Their 
hours are long, their work severe, their 
wages inadequate. Their homes are often 
squalid, -and their amusements: vicious, or 
tempting to vice. The associations are work- 


ing heroically to improve these conditions. 


Here earnest young women are learning how 
to do it, and getting inspiration and motive 
for the often weary and unthankful service. 
The young womanhood of all the land, 


_ Whether in home, or factory, or school, 


should be, and will be, brighter, sweeter, 
purer, more Christlike, for the direct and in- 
direct influence of this gathering on these 
delectable hills. 


East NorTHFIEtD, Mass. 





HERE is a comment from the Bombay 
Indian Witness that we commend to the 
good sense of people here at home. Speak- 
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ing of the thirteen societies intending to pros. 
ecute mission work in Cuba, and the ten 
that had resolved to enter Porto Rico, not- 
withstanding their previous amiable dis- 
cussions of comity, it says: 

“If we are not mistaken this outburst of mis- 
sionary zeal for America’s new possessions is 
very largely of the flesh, induced by the fact 
that societies can work up a gush of spasmodic 
enthusiasm and secure funds for these new fields 
more easily than for older fields.” 

The technical expression is that it “ gives 
an appeal.” : 

..At the annual meeting of the English 
Baptist Union the scheme to raise a million 


‘and a quarter of dollars from a half million 


‘Baptists by contributions of at least two 
and a half dollars from each was set forth 
and most enthusiastically and hopefully en- 
tertained. It is proposed to divide this, giy- 
ing one-half to evangelistic work, including 
Church Extension; $150,000 for weaker 
churches in maintaining pastors; the same 
amount for the annuity fund for aged minis- 
ters and widows of ministers; a similar 
amount for a Baptist Church House; $30,000 
for scholarships open’ to students in Baptist 
colleges, and the remainder for educational 
and other objects. 

....In the long run good work tells. The 
French, who thought they were going to 
overbear the entire English missionary work 
in Madagascar, are finding that they cannot 
afford to. A special. correspondent of the 
Paris Temps, writing recently from Mada- 
gascar, says: 

* Protestant missions are making now great 
progress by reason of the very evident super- 
iority of their instruction. Their schools, under 
the charge of Malagasy teachers, are more intel- 
ligent and better educated than their Catholic 
colleagues, also furnish instruction in house- 
hold arts, as sewing, etc. It is even noticeable 
that a number of natives, who at the close of 
the war embraced Roman Catholicism, are now 
again in the Protestant churches.” 

....Some people in England are afraid of 
the Christian Endeavor Society. <A vicar of 
the Established Church in Bristol, the Rev. 
F. J. Horsefield, likes the organization and 
is president of the local branches, and was 
announced to preside at the annual meet- 
ing. Thereupon the Bishop of Bristol for- 
bade him to do so. He remonstrated, whet 
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the Bishop yielded so far as to consent to 
his being present and making a speech, but 
forbade him to preside or to offer a prayer. 

....While the American Board hesitates 
to enter the Philippine Islands, the Ha- 
waiian Foreign Missionary Board does not 
hesitate. It proposes to send missionaries 
immediately to the Yap and the Pelew is- 
lands, and especially to the great island of 
Mindanao, the second island in the Philip- 
pines, Where there is no Protestant mission- 
ary, and where the Bible is not yet trans- 
lated into the languages spoken by most of 
the people. The Hawaiian Home Mission 
Board works chiefly among foreigners—Jap- 
anese, Chinese and Portuguese, and so is 
practically a foreign board. Each of these 
boards has lately received a gift of $10,000 
from a “ missionary’s son.” Two Portuguese 
have lately been ordained in Honolulu to 
labor with their countrymen. 

....In an interesting article in The Con- 
gregationalist, W. R. Huntington, D.D., pas- 
tor of Grace Episcopal Church, in this city, 
mentions among the weaknesses of the Con- 
gregationalists “a certain incapacity for ex- 
pansion beyond the territorial limits within 
which it is indigenous.” We presume he re- 
fers to New England as the original home of 
these churches. Possibly he would include 
the Northern States generally. To show how 
far this generalization holds, we give, from 
the reports for 1899, the statistics of commu- 
nicants for the Episcopal and Congregational 
denominations for the States and Territories. 
excluding the Atlantic States from Virginia 
northward. ‘The first number given under 
each State gives the communicants in the 
Episcopal Church, and the second for the 
Congregationalists: 

Northern States—-Arizona, 502; 326.  Cali- 
fornia, 15,271; 17,891. Colorado, 9,417; 5,753. 
Illinois, 26,945 ; 49,769. Indiana, 6,670; 4,729. 
lowa, 8,298; 25,894. Kansas, 4,945; 35,894. 
Michigan, 22,324; 32,002. Montana, 2,183; 
090. Nebraska, 5,371; 14,546. New Mexico, 
816; 248. North Dakota, 2,029; 2,641. Ohio, 
23,380; 38,676. Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tory, 707; 2,687. Oregon, 2,714; 3,945. South 
Dakota, 4,847 ; 6,705. Utah, 1,820; 735. Wash- 


ington, 3,484; 6,045. Wisconsin, 17,911; 21,- 
948, 


Southern States—Alabama, 7,182; 4,809, 
Arkansas, 2,186; 174. Florida, 5,500; 2,537. 
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Georgia, 7,153; 4,722. Kentucky, 7,829; 813. 
Louisiana, 7,473; 1,733. Mississippi, 3,627; 
182. Missouri, 10,847; 9,680. North Carolina, 
10,151; 2,271. South Carolina, 5,990; 644. 
‘lennessee, 5,515; 2,226. 

...-One of the notable features in modern 
chureb life in Germany is the interest taken 
by university men in the practical affairs 
of the State. In former years it never oc- 
curred to the university authorities to honor 
a purely practical man with the degree of 
doctor of divinity, but this has been done 
lately on several occasions, the most 
prominent, among them being Pastor von 
Bodelschwingh, of Bielefeld, the great 
leader of practical church work; Pastor Th. 
Schaffer, the leader in the work of Inner 
Missions, and Pastor Warneck, perhaps the 
greatest living authority on the science of 
missions. The last mentioned has also been 
appointed to a professorship in the Uni- 
versity of Halle, the largest and most pop- 
ular theological faculty in Germany, and 
thus occupies the only chair in that country, 
if not in the world, which is devoted ex- 
clusively and alone to the science of mis- 
sion. Warneck’s great journal, Allgemeine 
Missions-Zeitschrift, recently completed the 
first twenty-five years of its publication. 
In addition, the university men are taking 
great interest in the social problems of the 
hour, and form a leading element in the de- 
liberations of the Social Congresses, which 
convene annually. A prominent personage 
is the American professor in the Leipzig 
faculty, Dr. Gregory. In recent years spe- 
cial conferences have been held of univer- 
sity men and those in active church work for 
the purpose of bringing these two elements 
into touch and line with each other. Prom- 
inent among these are the conferences at 
Koenigsberg and Giessen. 

..-.The Federation of Churches and 
Christian Workers in this city has completed 
and reported upon its third sociological can- 
vass, and the results are presented in a re- 
port which all interested in Christian work 
in the cities ought not merely to have but to 
study. The object, as is well known, of the 
Federation is to secure through the co- 
operation of churches, organized into sub- 
federations, the assignment of every block 
in the city to some church or Christian 
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society as a special parish for co-operative 
work, and to every church or Christian so- 
ciety some such area. In this particular 
canvass 4,216 Protestant families were dis- 
covered to lack a church home, all of whom 
have been apportioned to different denomina- 
tions. The’entire number of families in- 
cluded is 14,679. Some of the items of inter- 
est brought out in the report are the testi- 
mony to the workableness of the system and 
its immediate results; the proof that the 
Church and Sunday-school are not educat- 
ing the same proportion of the population as 
the public school, Protestantism showing 
less returns than the Roman Catholic 
Church; that New York’s religious problems 
are by no means confined to the tenements, 
and that religion as a consecration of life 
has a smaller hold in the private houses of 
this particular district at least than in the 
tenements; that the families’ of foreign- 
born parents are as hopefuly related to 
church, school and other formative agencies, 
and in some instances more so, than Ameri- 
cans; that instfficiency of church work is 
due chiefly to denominational individualism 
and that co-operation is the first step to- 
ward church unity. Incidentally various 
items of sociological value are brought out, 
among others being proof that the Italian 
population is the most crowded and most 
careless of sanitary arrangements; that the 
Church needs to interest itself in the reduc- 
tion of the hours and days of labor; that a 
movement on the part of Protestant socie- 
ties parallel to that of the Catholic Benevo- 
lent Legion in regard to insurance might 
very possibly be of great value. It is im- 
practicable in the space at hand to give 
more than a brief hint of the invaluable 
work accomplished by the Federation. It 
unquestionably marks a new era in this 
country in the recognition of obligation on 
“ the part of churches to the entire commun- 
ity about them. 

....-The Lower House of the Convocation 
of Canterbury has agreed to recommend 
for passage by Parliament an Ecclesiastical 
Procedure bill, which is intended to do away 
with as much as possible of the Erastianism 
which prevails in the Church of England. 
It provides that in the case of any com- 
plaint being made against a clergyman for 
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an offense against ecclesiastical law in any 


-matter of doctrine or of ritual the bishop 


shall have authority to dismiss the complaint 
if he pleases. If he allows the complaint to 
stand it must be tried by a diocesan court, 
consisting of himself and one theological 
and one legal assessor of the diocese. This 
court can pronounce judgment and pass 
sentence. An appeal will lie therefrom to 
the provincial court, of which there will be 
two, corresponding to the provinces of Can- 
terbury and York. This court will consist 
of the Archbishop, his official principal as 
legal assessor, and by from two to five theo- 
logical professors appointed by the Arch- 
bishop. There can be no appeal from this 
provincial court if the decision of the dio- 
cesan court is confirmed; otherwise an ap- 
peal may lie from the provincial court to 
the Crown and be tried by a committee of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council, and the Coun- 
cil can either dismiss the appeal or direct 
that it be reheard in the provincial court. 
In that case the decision of the provincial 
court will be final. It thus appears that the 
Privy Council would under this appeal no 
longer have final authority to settle ques- 
tions of doctrine or ritual. This would be a 
very radical change in English law, and very 
seriously opposed in Parliament; indeed It 
has failed to secure the approval of the 
Upper House of Convocation, and will not 
be pushed in Parliament, but it indicates 
what may be expected in a few years. 
‘’....The Rev. William A. Shedd gives a 
further statement in The Evangelist of the 
extraordinary conversion of almost the en- 
tire Nestorian Church in Persia to the Rus- 
sian Greek Church. Doubtless there is 
much that is political in this. It will be re 
membered that in 1897 two priests, dele- 
gated by the Greek Metropolitan of Georgia, 
came to Urumia, and were met with the 
wildest acclaims of enthusiasm from sev- 
eral thousand Nestorians, and they made 4 
triumphal progress through the villages. In 
the course of a few months no less than ten 
thousand persons enrolled themselves as de- 
sirous to become members of the Russian 
Church. In September, 1898, the transfer 
was accomplished. A monastic priest came 
to be the Superior of a permanent mission, 
and with him a Nestorian bishop, who ‘had 
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calls for active work in other directions, 
brings up problems of great importance, with 
great possibilities for the future. 


been received with great éclat into the 
Russian Church. No other mission in mod- 
ern times can show such a record. Where a 
year ago there was not a single Greek 
Christian, there are now over 20,000, includ- 
ing children. The Nestorian Church, whose 
history has been linked with Persia for 
1,500 years, is practically extinguished in 
that land. There are, however, 65,000 Nes- 
torians Who are Turkish subjects, and it is 
not at all unlikely that they will follow their 
brethren in Persia, tho their attachment to 
the traditional faith of their Church is much 
stronger. Yet this is a national movement 
and not a missionary one. It must be inter- 
preted from the social rather than the re- 
ligious side. The question of the effect of 
this movement on the American Protestant 
nission work in Persia is of great interest. 
There is a well organized and influential 
body of Protestant Christians, numbering 
about 2,500 communicant members, and the 
French Roman Catholic mission has gath- 
ered a Somewhat smaller body. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s Anglican mission 
has also work there, but has not attempted 
to establish a separate communion, but only 
to strengthen the Nestorian Church so as to 
resist the influences of non-Episcopal Prot- 
estantism. There are some other smaller in- 
dependent missions carried on by native 
Christians who have found supporters in 
England or America. These independent 
hissions will all, doubtless, come to an end, 
and there will be no reason for continuing 
Ss. the Anglican mission. The case with the 
gives a American and French missions is entirely 
t of the different, and their work will be thoroughly 
; the en- tested, for in the excitement of this national 
the Rus- hovement there will be many motives to 
there is lead Protestant and Catholic Nestorians to 
ill be re- join the Russian Church. Mr. Shedd says 
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Biblical Research. 


Papyri and Antiquities from 
Oxyrhynchus. 
By Elizabeth A. Sharp. 


DuRING the past three years Messrs. Grenfell 
and Hunt, under the auspices of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, have been at work excavating 
the site of the famous classic Greek town in 
Egypt at Oxyrhynchus, and the neighboring re- 
gion of the Fayfm. ‘To their previous discov- 
eries these Egyptologists have added the impor- 
tant towns of Dionysias, Philoteris, Euhemeria 
and Theadelphia, situated on the northwestern 
extremity of Lake Moeris, originally built on 
land that was reclaimed from the marshy bor- 
ders of the lake. During their labors Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt came upon a number of ex- 
ceedingly valuable papyri and objects of domes- 
tic use buried under rubbish heaps and debris of 
fallen houses and temples. Last year they pub- 
lished the first illustrated series of translations 
of the papyri, with fac-similes of the leaves, giv- 
ing an account of a portion of their valuable 
discovery. In a few weeks will be published a 
second illustrated series of this valuable work, 
from the advance sheets of which these notes 
are prepared: meanwhile the original papyri 
and other antiquities are housed by the Society 
of Antiquaries at Burlington House. These frag- 
ments of palm leaves, many of them in excellent 
preservation, are inscribed with Greek charac- 
ters in black ink; they date back for the most 
part to the three first centuries A.D., and are 
sufficiently varied in subject to furnish invalu- 
able notes for a social and economical history of 
that period. 

The papyri are divided into three sections: 


The first are manuscripts of portions of the 
sts, dele- 
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that the Protestants are standing the severe 
test much better than the Catholics, and, on 
the whole, there is very good reason for re- 
garding this movement as a vindication of 
the methods of their work. Yet the larger 
part of their work will probably have to be 
henceforth in Turkey, and with it is con- 
lected the task of evangelizing the Armen- 
ans, Jews and Moslems. While this Rus- 
sian movement has greatly restricted the 
ied among the Nestorians in Persia, it 


New Testament and other reputed apostolic, 
writings; a second contains portions of the 
works of the Greek classics; and the third in- 
cludes private and public dociaments of varied 
description written by officials and other inhab- 
itants of Oxyrhynchus. 

Among the classical transcripts is a leaf of 
Sophocles’s Gdipus Tyrannus about six cen- 
turies earlier than the oldest extant MS. of 
Sophocles’s tragedies; also fifty-one lines from 


one of Menander’s comedies belonging to the end 


of the first or early in the second century A.D., 
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portions of the “ Iliad” and ‘‘ Odyssey,” and a 
metrical treatise on Homer’s “Iliad.” ‘The 
papyri of most general interest, however, are 
these which deal with the every-day life of the 
Greeks of Oxyrhynchus—receipts, letters, peti- 
tions, contracts, wills, etc., which show how 
very similar,the ordinary procedure and meth- 
ods of every-day thought of those ancient Greeks 
were to those of the present century. Marital 
disputes obviously have not been confined to the 
day of emancipated woman only, for early in 
the Christian era the following petition was 
made : 


“To Heraclides, Priest, Chief-Justice, and Su- 
perintendent of Chrematiste and other courts from 
Syra, daughter of Theon,—I married Sarapion, 
bringing him by cession a dowry amounting to 200 
drachme of silver. As he had no means of his 
own at all, I received him into my parents’ house, 
and I for my part conducted myself blamelessly in 
all respects. But Sarapion, having squandered 
my dowry as he pleased, was constantly ill-treating 
me, and insulting me and using violence toward 
me, and having reduced me to penury, he finally 
deserted me, leaving me in a destitute condition. 
Therefore, I beg you in order that he may be com- 
pelled perforce to pay back my dowry with an ad- 
dition of half its amount. This petition is with- 
out prejudice to the other claims which I have 
upon him.” 

The following tells the woes of an ill-used 
husband (about A.D. 50): 


“To Alexander, Governor of the Nome, from 
Tryphon, son of Dionysius, an inhabitant of 
Oxyrhynchus—I married Demetrius, daughter of 
Heraclides, and taxed my resources to the utmost 
in providing for her, but she was dissatisfied with 
our union, and in the end deserted me, carrying off 
with her various articles, belonging to me, a list 
of which I give below. I request therefore that 
she be summoned to appear before you in order 
that she may be duly punished, and restore to me 
my property. This petition is without prejudice 


to other claims which I shall have upon her.- 


Farewell.’ 

The list of things carried off by Demetrius, 
which followed, is, unfortunately, lost. 

Very delightful is a letter from a father, a 
practical Lord Chesterfield of the first century, 
A.D., to his son: 

‘Cornelius to his dearest son Hierax, greeting. 
‘All of us now send our love to you and yours. 
Regarding that man about whom you have written 
to me so often don’t make any claim till I come to 
you in peace with Vestinus and the donkeys, too, 
for (D. V.) I shall soon be coming when Mercier 
is over. At present I have a number of pressing 
affairs to attend to. Mind you behave well to all 
the men. At the same time pay great attention to 
your books like a student, and then you will get 
the benefit of them. You will receive by Omor- 
phras the white garments which are to be worn 
with the purple cloaks, the others you must wear 
with the green. I am going to send you by 
Anonbas some money and a month’s stock of pro- 
visions and the other pair of crimson cloaks. ‘Till, 
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‘state, but we may assume it was not so, sinc 








however, Ahonbas comes, you must pay for th 
provisioning of yourself and the household out of 
your own cash. Till I send him (which will be 
Tobi) pey out for yourself what you like, t 
Phronemus 16 drachme, to Myron and the rest 9 
drachme, to Secundus 12. Send Phrosimus ty 
Asclepiades in my name, and let him get an answer 
to the letter I wrote him, and send it to me. Taj 
me anything i can do for you. Goodbye my boy, 
: ToBI, 16th.” 

A boy’s letter to his father, second or thin 
century, belonging to the previous volume 
shows that the Greco-Egyptian boy was as apt 
to be petulant and spoiled as boys of later date; 

*Theon to his father, Theon, greeting. It was 
a fine thing of you not to take me with you to the 
city! If you won’t take me with you to Ale. 
andria I won’t write you a letter or speak to you 
or say goodbye to you; and, if you go to Alex 
andria I won’t take your hand or ever speak to you 
again. That is what will happen if you won't 
take me. Mother said to Arcelaus, ‘It quite u- 
sets him to be left behind.’ It was good of you to 
send me presents on the 12th, the day 
you sailed. Send me a lyre, I implore you. If 
you don’t I won't eat, I won’t drink ; there now!" 


Whether or not the cat was a domestic neces- 
sity in the old Greek cities these papyri do not 

































the mouse-catcher seems to have been an insti- 
tution, for there is one document concerned with 
the payment of a mouse-catcher of the first cer- 
tury, and to him eight drachme are to be paid 
in advance, so that he may-catch the mice while 
they are with young, and so diminish the house 
hold plague. Quaint to modern ears sound the 
two following medical prescriptions for ear 
ache: “ Dilute some gum with balsam of lilies, 
and add honey and extract of roses. Twist 
some wool with oil in it round a probe, warm 
and drop in; ” again—*“ Pound closed calyxes of 
pomegranates, drop on saffron water, and whe 
the liquid becomes discolored draw it off. Wher 
required dilute as much as the bulk of a pa 
with raisin wine, warm, and drop in.” 

At Fayfiim some interesting items were Ww 
earthed, such as the earliest extant writing 
veilum, dating to the reign of Titus, 78-81 A.D.j 
and, belonging to the sixth century, a documett 
written in Greek shorthand, and a vellum bod 
plate, showing the name of “ Father Victor 
surrounded with an ornamental border. Thett 
also were found a number of pieces of potter 
inscribed with Greek characters in ink. Writ 
ing materials were too costly to be used for met 
messages of passing importance, so pieces af 
pottery and even pebbles were used for the put 
pose. Several of these have been found, and 
among them one bears this amusing laconic it 
junction (first century A.D.) : “ Don’t bothé 
the friends of Sambras.” 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
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FINANCIAL. 


Crops Here and Abroad. 


Tut latest reports concerning this year’s 
crops here and abroad are exceptionally 
interesting because our exports of bread- 
stuifs in the last two years have been so 
large and the effect upon our own people 
of the sales to foreign consumers has been 
so beneficial. The value of these exports 
rose in the fiscal year 1898 to the unpre- 
cedented total of $333,897,000, from $197,- 
857,000 in 1897, 141,000,000 in 1896, and 
only $114,000,000 in 1895. The great in- 
crease in the value of the shipments was 
due to the shortage in Europe. In the fiscal 
year 1899, which ended on the 30th ult.,' the 
exports of breadstuffs fell to $263,000,000, 
but it should be noted that the quantity of 
wheat (grain and flour) sold abroad was a 
little larger than even ix the preceding year, 
the reduction in value having been due to 
the lower price per bushel, which was for 
the entire year only 7454 cents, as against 
984%, cents in 1898. In the first of these two 
years we shipped to foreign countries 215,- 
000.000 bushels of wheat out of a crop offi- 
cially estimated to have been 530,000,000 
bushels; in the second, 219,000,000 bushels 
out of a crop of 675,000,000. 

This year’s crop of wheat is not as large 
as the record-breaking crop of 1898, but it 
exceeds that of 1897, and we shall have 
plenty to sell abroad. The Government’s 
report as to the condition of the growing 
crops on the 1st inst. indicates, according to 
the estimates of the statistician of the New 
York Produce Exchange, a crop of 560,140,- 
000 bushels. The crop of winter wheat is 
short, and probably will not exceed 275,000,- 
000 bushels (as against 379,000,000 last year), 
but the promise of spring wheat was even 
larger on the ist inst. than on the corre- 
sponding date in 1898. The report indicates 
4 corn crop of 2,121,600,000 bushels, a quan- 
tity larger than was indicated one year ago 
and considerably exceeding last year’s ac- 
tual yield. While our exports of corn (the 
gtain) have been greatly increased in the 


last three years, a:large part of the crop of 
this cereal goes abroad in the form of meats 
and other products under the general head 
of provisions. This year’s crop of oats will 
probably be the largest since 1895. Crops 
of wheat and corn, in bushels, for the last 
six years are shown below, the figures for 
this year being the Produce Exchange stat- 
istician’s estimates, based upon the condi- 
tion reports: 


WHEAT. 


Dee 


1894,...... 


SPREE ARE ateusaee pebsshvonete %,151,138,580 
1,212,770,000 

The reports of the Government and of the 
unofficial expert observers up to the 18th 
inst. were that weather conditions on the 
whole had been favorable since the begin- 
ning of the month, especially for corn in 
the States where a large part of the crop 
is grown. The harvesting of winter wheat 
is finished, and on the 18th the harvesting 
of the spring crop had been begun in Iowa. 
There is still time for serious injury to the 
corn crop. 

Recent reports from the grain fields of 
the Old World point to a good demand for 
the American surplus, owing chiefly to a 
great shortage in Russia, where the wheat 
crop is estimated by commercial authorities 
to be from 85,000,000 to 120,000,000 bushels 
below that of last year. The yield is ex- 
ceptionally short in those provinces of 
Southern Russia which are most favorably 
situated for exporting grain, and the Amer- 
ican Consul at Odessa reported on the 19th 
ult. that the news from Central and Eastern 
Russia indicated shortage there also. The 
failure of the rye crop in the southern prov- 
inces is a great loss, because rye is the 
food of the masses, and there has now been 
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a shortage for the third year in succession. 
A loss of nearly one-third of Russia’s wheat 
crop, with a great reduction of the yield of 
rye, oats and barley, will compel import- 
ing European countries to look to America 
for what they need. In France there is a 
satisfactory crop’of wheat, altho the quan- 
tity may be less than last year’s by 20,000,- 
000 bushels. Austria and Hungary have 
good crops of wheat and rye, but the crop 
of wheat in Roumania and Bulgaria is said 
to fall below that of last year by from 30,- 
000,000 to 40,000,000 bushels. Germany 
will have a fair supply of wheat, but this 
year’s crop in Spain and Italy shows, ac- 
cording to a French authority, a reduction 
of 34,000,000 bushels, and the final official 
statement as to the crop recently harvested 
in India discloses a decrease of 16,000,000 
bushels. The prospect seems good, there- 
fore, for liberal sales of American wheat in 
Europe during the coming twelve months, 
probably at prices higher than those now 
prevailing. 





Financial Items. 


THE Williamsburgh City Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of which Marshall S&S. 
Driggs is President, has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 10 per cent., and an 
extra dividend of 2 per cent., payable on de- 
mand. 


....The contract which the Carnegie Com- 
pany made lately to furnish plates for steel 
cars is the largest steel contract ever made, 
‘it is said. The contract covers a period of 
ten years, and it is estimated that the com- 
pany will use about $150,000,000 of steel 
plate. The contract calls for a minimum of 
1,000 tons a day. At the present time the 
company is using more than 750 tons of 
steel plate a day at its plant on the Alle- 
gheny River and at Woods Run. The new 
works at McKee’s Rocks will soon be com- 
pleted, and then it is probable that nearly 
1,500 tons a day will be needed. 


....The mercantile outlook continues most 
favorable. The fact that failures are the 
smallest ever known for the season, rail- 
road earnings the largest, and solvent pay- 
ments through the Clearing House nearly 
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50 per cent. larger than last year, all point 
to continued and increasing prosperity. The 
apprehension held early in the year that 
crops would be short has proved groundless 
by the receipts from Western farms 
amounting to 13,861,000 bushels of wheat 
for the month thus far (July 22d) against 
3,773,000 last year, which would seem to in- 
dicate that Western crops are anything but 
scanty. 


....A few weeks ago we received a request 
from one of our subscribers to investigate 
the standing of the Campbell Investment 
Company of Chicago. Believing that we will 
serve the interests of our readers by publish- 
ing the result of our investigation, we do so. 
The company was organized some nine years 
ago, and consisted of the father, D. C. Camp- 
bell, and his two sons, J. A. and C. P. Camp- 
bell. They were formerly bankers in Cen- 
terville, Iowa. They have conducted their 
investment company on the same conserva- 
tive lines which characterized the Campbell 
Banking Company, and have built up a busi- 
ness that has given them a wide reputation, 
a good income, and, above all, a good name. 
Their method of handling the savings of 
their clients, whether in large or small 
amounts, is carefully planned and affords 
excellent opportunities for investment by 
people who cannot save because they cannot 
resist the temptation to spend their savings 
once in a while. We think this company un- 
fortunate in having chosen the name “ In- 
vestment Company,” as the tendency is to 
class this name with many of the wild-cat 
schemes of Western boom towns. They have 
none of the boom characteristics, being gen- 
erally known as conservative, especially in 
placing of funds belonging to others. 


....Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 


during the past week were : 
BANKS, 
American Exchange.187_ | Market and Fulton. .235% 
Bank of New York, Mechanics’............208% 
ee ae ee 252 | Pacific...............--178% 
Commerce............26544 | Park......... pedetectes 501 
Continental........... 13614 | Shoe and Leather... 10 


State of New York...1254 
TRUST COMPANIES. 


Hanover............- +734 


PAI « « oiccicciacescinds4sdenddacroaccioseadeuepeeres 200°% 
Hamilton......cccccccccccescoescecesescnnsccceesees SOL 
N. Y. Life Insurance and Trust.......+.sseeseee+ 01487 
North American ...........:eccscsesseescereeerecee 103 
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INSURANCE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 


Its Fortieth Anniversary. 


THE circumstances attendant upon the 
founding of the Equitable, July 26th, 1859, 
have been measurably recalled by the death 
of its most extraordinary founder. How 
Henry B. Hyde, disregarding the old rule 
to hold what one has until a certainty of 
something better offers, gave up a “ place” 
which even then had clear possibilities of 
promotion in order to start a new company 
has been lately made rather familiar. It 
does not follow that a young man of 25 
who essays to start a life insurance com- 
pany will be able to start it, or to keep it 
going on to success, if he does get the 
start. Many men after Mr. Hyde, and with 
the conditions more favorable than he 
found them, made this start but failed to 
continue; how many tried to organize and, 
fortunately for the public, failed, there is no 
record. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Hyde had a clear vision 
of success and unwaveringly believed in it; 
how great it was to be he certainly could not 
have foreseen, and probably he did not stop 
to consider. He himself gave . interesting 
testimony about this when, in 1884, after a 
quarter century, he. said that of his origi- 
nal associates only two—his father and Wil- 
liam C. Alexander, the first president—be- 
lieved the enterprise would permanently 
succeed; to the question whether he looked 
forward to such colossal results as up to 
that time had been attained he answered 
by saying that he did not—that “in those 
days we struggled chiefly for existence and 
recognition.” 

A yard of spool cotton is as strong, rel- 
atively, as a suspension bridge cable, and 
in the beginning the Equitable was as equal 
to its obligations as it is to-day. Its to-day 
lay, in germ, in the to-day of 1859 as the oak 
is in the acorn, but how trifling that seems 
low as respects mere size! There was an 


Actuary, who kept the few books and at- 
tended to correspondence, the professional 
work of an actuary being then comparative- 
ly insignificant. Vice-President Hyde was 
manager, appointing agents, but personally 
getting a large portion of the business. 
There was an oflice boy, at $1.50 a week, 
and an outside copyist was employed accord- 
ing to need. It was a year before the first 
clerk (now Registrar) was hired; about six 
months later, and just as public affairs 
were beginning to look black, in the open- 
ing of the year 1861, a second young clerk, 
named Thomas Jordan, was engaged, who 
is now Comptroller. The entire salary list 
was originally at the rate of only $5,400 a 
year. 

’ At the end of 1859, after five months’ op- 
erations, the assets were $117,102, of which 
$100,000 was the capital stock required by 
statute; surplus (in the crude manner fig- 
ured then) was $96,154; outstanding insur- 
ance was $1,144,000. Now, after thirty-nine 
and a half years more, the forty years’ rec- 
ord shows over two hundred and seventy 
mnillions of assets, over sixty millions of 
surplus, and over a thousand millions of 
insurance outstanding. Six of the original 
Board, one of them the first medical exam- 
iner, still survive and are on the roll. 

To advertise the Equitable seems hardly 
possible, if by advertising is meant to bring 
to the hearing of an intelligent person some- 
thing of which such person has never heard; 
yet it is quite possible to emphasize in the 
minds of many who have heard of them, 
and to bring to many others who have not 
heard, distinctive features. The Equitable 
has never been literally mutual in the sense 
of having no capital stock, but this is only 
because the law did not permit it to be; the 
law required the subscription of $100,000 
capital—instead of the placing of a large 
block of insurance, which would be the bet- 
ter way—as a condition of organization and 
for the protection of obligations. So the 
$100,000, which at first did bear a respect- 
able ratio to the insurance outstanding, now. 
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is as 1 to 10,000, but still is a “ guaranty ” 
nominal. The Equitable has always been 
mutual in reality, however. It was always 
an “all-cash” company. It paid promptly; 
it construed fairly; it illustrated the spirit 
of its name; it simplified contracts and 
lopped off conditions; finally, twenty years 
ago, it led the way in declaring incontesta- 
bility after three years. Ten years earlier 
still it introduced the deferred dividend pol- 
icy, later taking the form of guaranteed cash 
values in addition, and in this also nearly all 
other companies have followed. 

The world is the Equitable’s field. It be- 
strides the glohe like a veritable Colossus, 
only beneficently and protectingly. In 1876, 
after looking back over seventeen years, 
President Hyde declared his firm convic- 
tion that assets (then not far past thirty 
millions) would exceed a hundred, and that 
surplus would exceed ten before another sev- 
enteen years had passed; within that time 
the one did exceed a hundred and fifty- 
three millions, and the other exceeded thirty- 
one. The faith in 1876 was too conservative. 
To President James W. Alexander and his 
associates we offer our heartiest congratula- 
tions on the occasion this week of the for- 

*tieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 





The Right to Buy. 


THERE are laws to prevent the sale of 
adulterated foods and the use of false. bal- 
ances. Such laws are defensible, being based 
on the sound principle that nobody ought 
to be cheated without his knowledge and 
consent. But if a person knowingly chooses 
to buy sanded sugar and to accept four- 
teen ounces as a pound, is there any sound 
rule by which the law may undertake to for- 
bid his doing so ? 
any and all insurance companies not law- 
fully operating within a State are not ca- 
pable of furnishing sound insurance, has 
the law any right to say that a man who 
chooses to buy policies of outside ‘“‘ wild 
cats’ shall not do so? He may be foolish 
in spending his money thus, and the law 
might perhaps justifiably say that he shall 
not mislead others by allowing them to sup- 
pose him covered by sound insurance when 


If it is admitted that. 
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he is not so covered. If there is any feagi- 
ble mode of preventing the misuse of 
credit by a man who buys worthless pol. 
icies because they can be had for little 
money, there is much plausibility in arguing 
that creditors ought to be thus protected, 
But as for the individual citizen who pre 
fers to take such extra risks, is it not with. 
in his right to do so ? 

This question is involved in that of the 
constitutionality of the Zimmer law of 
Kansas. The object of this law is not nee. 
essarily to protect the citizen from indulg. 
ing his disposition to be foolish; it is more 
obviously to shut from the State all com- 
panies not paying tribute to it. The law 
provides that whoever buys policies of un- 
licensed companies shall be taxed ten per 
cent. on his premiums. A number of mill- 
ers hold such policies, and a test case is in 
court. The insurance department is author- 
ized by the law to inspect policies in order 
to discover those subject to fine and in- 
prisonment, and a $100 fine is provided 
for a refusing policy holder. It is claimed 
that this is in conflict with an antique docu- _ 
ment, now seldom considered, known as the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
guarantees protection against ‘ unreason- 
able searches and seizures.” 





APPLICATION has been made for a re 


_ ceivership in case of the New York National 


Building and Loan Association, which has 
an “authorized” capital of $75,000,000, and 
has been operating in a number of States. 
The complaint accompanying the application 
alleges that at the close of 1898, $852,846 
was owed to shareholders, and there was 41 
admitted shortage of $54,231, which was 
further increased hy $70,000 by an appraise 
ment of real estate purchased or taken 00 
foreclosure. This is the old story of col 
lapse, the reasons for which are familiar 
and fundamental. Having so many times 
and so long ago pointed out the radical dif- 


‘ferences between the genuine building 4880 


ciation and the “national” which borrows 
the title and seeks to trade upon the reputa- 
tion of the former, this journal need not do 
more than record the fact of each successive 
failure. 
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Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles. - 


“Wuat is a cosmopolitan?” ‘“ He’s a man 
who can go all around the world without buying 
a souvenir spoon.”—Chicago Record. 


:...»When a church gets a new preacher, it 
has the same effect for a time on the members as 
a New Year’s resolution.—Atchison Globe. 


... Prospective Tenant of Fiat: “ Why there 
isn’t room to swing a cat in here!” Janitor: 
“No; we permit no cats in the building.”—De- 
troit Journal. 


....dimmy: “Come an’ see me fall in de 
river.” Sammy: “ Wot fer?” “A actor is 
goin’ to be there an’ jump in an’ pull me out.” 
—Indianapolis Journal. 


....* What a very obliging man the profes- 
sional at your golf club is!” said Wilber. 
“Yes, indeed,” said Larrabee. ‘ He even of- 
fered to change his name to Willie if it would 
suit us better.’—Harper’s Bazar. 


...."' Flossie, isn’t it lovely what a fuss the 
whole country is making over Dewey?” “ Isn’t 
it, tho; but dear me, Kitty, I’ve heard so much 
talk about him that I’ve forgotten what he did. 
What was it, Kitty?”’—Detroit Free Press. 


....*No, Mr. Knicker,” said the sweet girl; 
“T can only be a sister to you.” ‘* Well, then,” 
*he savagely replied, as he heard a subdued 
chuckle, “‘as your brother, I shall claim the 
privilege of lying under the sofa while you make 
fools of the other fellows.”—Brooklyn Life. 


....” What is that you are reading, John- 
“A book I got out of the Sunday-school 
library, paw.” “I know that kind of book. 
The good little boy dies in the last chapter and 
reforms the bad boy, eh?” ‘Not much. May- 
be they did that way when you were a boy, but 
this good boy makes $1,800,000,000 and has the 
bad boy working for him at 60 cents a day.”— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


....Life on the farm had become intolerable. 
“T shall run away to sea!” he exclaimed. “ But 
why?” asked his gray. o.d father, tremulously. 
The boy felt that it was necessary to be per- 
fectly candid. ‘ Because,” he replied, “I find 
that I am not a poet, and if I become a rear ad- 
miral I shall have space in the magazines at my 
disposal!” The divine afflatus, understand 
from this, is not easily to be headed off.—De- 
troit Journai. 


.... The testimony against you,” said the 
police justice, “is clear and conclusive.. You 
spend your time committing petty thefts.’’ “Yes, 
your Honor,” responded the prisoner, venturing 
to wink at the Court, ‘‘ I am an embodied protest 
against the existing condition of things. I am 
a round robin, your Honor.” But his Honor 
was equal to the emergency. “For the next 
sixty days, anyhow.” he said, frowning at the 
prisoner, ‘ you won’t be around robbin’. You'll 
be a jailbird. Call the next case.”—Haechange. 


-...“T have been trying for nearly a year,” 
he said, “to get a chance to ask you to be my 
wife.” “Ah, Francis,” she replied, “I am glad 
to know that you are persevering, and I shall 
not let your constancy of purpose go unreward- 
ed. I will be yours.” Oh, but I suppose I 
ought to have explained first,” ~he made haste to 
answer, “‘that ‘now the chance is offered, I 
haven’t any desire to accept it. What a queer 
thing human nature is, isn’t it? People are al- 
ways longing for that which they do not possess, 
and when they finally get it, or have a chance 
to get it, they don’t want it.” She was too busy 
looking hard: at nothing to reply.—Chicago 
ACIS, 


Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best puzzles sent in during July THE 
INDEPENDENT offers the following prizes: 

First PRizE: One year’s subscription to the 
Century Magazine. 

SECOND PRIZE: “ David Harum.” 

THIRD PRIZE: “ Mr. Dooley in Peace and in 
War.” 

NOVEL SQUARE. 


Reading across: 1, A kind of sweet cake; 2, 
slipping: 3, richly ornamental; 4, one of the 
United States; 5, tunnels; 6, to obtain official 
approval of a will; 7, parts of every harness. 

From 1 to 12, the name of a queen who was 
born in 1838. 


CHOPPED WORDS. 


1. Behead a wild animal and leave part of 
its head. 

2. Behead to pound and leave to masticate. 

3. Behead to rend and leave illumined; be- 
head again and leave a pronoun. 

4. Behead a dress and leave a solid sub- 
stance. 

5. Curtail to repair and leave a class of peo- 


F 6. Curtail a common ornament and leave a 
ruit. ; 
7. Behead cereals and leave what is. wel- 
comed in summer. : 
Behead to follow and leave an instrument 
of torture. : 
9. Curtail to frighten and leave a blemish. 
MRS. JENNIE SEYMOUR. 


DIAGONAL. 


Reading across: 1, Something found in every 
number of ‘THE INDEPENDENT; 2, a bird of 
rey; 3, a common bird; 4, a large game bird; 
», to devise; 6, to unite; 7, the ground robin. 
Diagonals, the European kite. 


* ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 13TH. 


BuRIED BiRDS.—1, Crow; 2, owl; 3, lark; 4, 
heron’; 5, bittern; 6, teal; 7, parrot; 8, wren; 9, 
finch; 10, rook; 11, dove; 12, thrush; 13, raven; 
14, robin; 15, coot; 16, eagle; 17, ibis; 1 

CONNECTED HOUR-GLASS.—I. Mansard. 
ble; 2, crane; 3, one; 4, S 
griddle. II. Galutea. 1 
elk; 4, A; 5, Ute; 6, bleak ¥ “ 
Cellini. 1, Tracker; 2, freak; 3, eld; 4, L; 5, sin; 
6, donor ; 7, conical. 


SUBSTITUTIONS. © 


She hath looked in the Sun’s, her Prince’s eyes, 
With a glance ’twixt passion and shy surprise, 
Like hers who was wakened thro smiles and tears 
From the ll-bound sleep of a hundred years. 
She has wakened, too, with a soul astir 

For the radiant lover Fate sends to her; 

And the earth is set to a bridal tune 

When the Sun-god marries his sweetheart, June! 
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Personals. 


THE University of Glasgow has conferred 
the honorary degree of LL.D. upon Sir Henry 
Irving, the actor. 


...-Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of Cornell 
University, has accepted the office of President 
of the University of California which was of- 
fered to him a‘few weeks ago. 


....The 18th inst. was the fifty-first anni- 
versary of the birth of W. G. Grace, the cham- 
pion cricketer of the world, and it was celebrated 
all over England, and also in other countries 
where cricket is played. 


.... Attorney-General Griggs is a fine golf 
player. During his vacation last week at Nor- 
folk, Conn., he lowered the record of Norfolk 
Downs links, making the nine holes in 39. The 
record had been held by a professional. 


" ....Sir Harry Keppel, Admiral of the Fleet, 
celebrated his ninetieth birthday last month. 
He is known as the father of the British Navy, 
and his son, not yet thirty-seven years old, is by 
several years the youngest captain in the ser- 
vice. 


..--Kaiser Wilhelm recently called upon Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard Gould, who were on their pri- 
vate yacht, the “ Niagara,” at a port in Nor- 
way. He is reported to have said that America 
impressed him by “its harmonious majesty ” 
and that “there, as elsewhere, women attained 
the national ideal.” 


....All doubts as to the correctness of the re- 
cent report about the marriage of the pianist, 
Mr. Paderewski, were removed a few days ago, 
when some of his friends in New York received 
from him engraved cards announcing that he 
was married to Mme. Helene, Baroness of Ro- 
sen, on May 31st, at the Church of St. Esprit in 
Warsaw. , 


....The statue of Thomas Hughes, recently 
unveiled at Rugby, is of white marble; over 
seven feet high, and is raised on a pedestal of, 
Cornish granite. The figure is represented 
standing bareheaded, with a pen in the right 
hand and a book held carelessly in the left. The 
inscription on the pedestal is: “ Watch ye: 


Stand fast in the faith: Quit you like men:,Be’:) 


strong.” 


....France is going to honor a resident of 
Buffalo, N. Y., by making him a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor. Dr. Breuer, the recipient, 
was the surgeon on a Hamburg-American line 
steamer, and in response to a call from a petro- 
leum vessel he braved a dangerous sea to attend 
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an injured Frenchman. He saved the man’s 
lite by amputating a gangrened arm. 


...-General Funston, sometimes Called the 
**Roosevelt of the Philippines,” is a mild anti-ex- 
pansionist. He thinks that more diplomacy and 
less gunpowder should have been used, and says: 
“If, the Filipinos do not give up by the end of 
the rainy season, I am in favor of our Govern- 
ment bringing 100,000 men here. Strange as it 
may seem, I am almost a ‘ peace at any price 
man.’ When life and property can be saved, it 
is almost a crime not to follow that rule.” 


...-The late John EH. Hubbard, of Montpelier, 
Vt., by his will left $125,000 to the library 
which he had founded in that city, and fifty 
acres of land within the city limits for a public 
park, with $60,000 for the maintenance of it, 
Last week Andrew Carnegie gave to Hast Liv- 
erpool, Ohio, $50,000 for a public library in that 
town, where he lived for two years in his boy- 
hood, and $50,000 for a similar institution in 
Steubenville, Pa., where he was employed as a 
telegraph operator. 


....The recent speech of Prince Herbert Bis- 
marck in the Reichstag in favor of the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy, together with his visit to 
Emperor William, is generally believed to sig- 
nify his early return to power. It is not be 
lieved that he would accept any office below the 
Chancellorship, and it is regarded as quite possi- 
ble that he will become Chancellor. Prince 
Bismarck is a chip of the old block; a shrewd 
diplomat, and has all the uncompromising and 
imperious independence of his father. Never- 
theless he is benevolent and curteous and is 
well liked in Germany. 


.....-Captain William A. Andrews, the ven- 
turesome navigator who left Atlantic City on 
June 18th in a twelve-foot canvas covered boat 
to cross the Atlantic alone, was picked up ex- 
hausted, seven hundred miles west of Liverpool, 
by a steamer which arrived in London on the 
16th of July. He had plenty of provisions, but 
was worn out with loss of sleep and was too 
weak even to climb the rope ladder that was 
flung to him. He had averaged more than nine 
ty-five miles a day and endured a series of gales. 
The first words he said on being rescued were: 
“I am glad I did not.take that'girl on this trip. 
She would have perished and I should never 
have forgiven myself.” He referred to Miss 
Belle Shane, of Norristown, N. J., whom he 
had promised at first to take with him, but whom 
he afterward declined to take, altho the young 
lady boarded a rowboat at Atlantic City, and 
with tears implored him to keep his word. 
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“He Laughs Best 


Who Laughs Last.”’ 


A hearty laugh indicates a degree of 
good health obtainable through pure blood. 
As but one person in ten has pure blood, 
the other nine should purify the blood 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Then they can 
laugh first, last and all the time, for 


Never Disappoints 





“ BANNER 


Bicycle Lamp 


The Most Reliable Lamp 
Made Using Kerosene Oil 


ay Tested by thousands in use during 
past season, giving satisfaction. .. PRICE 
WIND PROOF 


$1.75 
Under Normal Conditions in Riding. 


All Parts Removable. Easily Cleaned. Sold Everywhere. 
Circulars upon Application. 


The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., New York - Chicago. 


GUARANTEED 








FROM GROWER TO CONSUMER. 
THE FINEST 


EAS and COFFEES 
AtZ are our only 


lucements. 
No Presents. 


No Discounts. F armers, and large consumers 


Try the goods before payingforthem. Full particulars free. 


“The Cmgeey will do everything they agree to.""—The Inde 
pendent, N. 


CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO,, 
P. 0. Box 290 (Pept.D), New York, N. Y. 





Special terms to Clergymen, Institutions, 





Limber the Links 


Keepthe chain on your wheel in perfect condition with 
cyvc 
DIXON'S SXStz 
GRAPHITES 


In five styles, stick and paste forms, The best lubri- 
cant for chains and sprockets. Sold by all dealers. 
JOSEPH DIXON ORUCIBLE O0., Jersey City, N. J. 





MARSHALL’S 
CATARRH 


SNUFF 


_ _ CURES GATARRH 
Cote Rot tT e, been oaenlio’ tor the instant relict of 








Stjntertar terse pie 
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KOKOMO ORNAMENTAL FENCE. 


Twenty different designs, cheaper than wood fence. Special 
price for Cemeteries and Churches. Catalogue free. 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE Co., 
Kokomo, Ind., U. 8. A. 








821 North 8t., - 








GEO. H. TAYLOR, M.D., G. H. PATCHEN, M.D., 
Founder. Inventor of Medical Director. 


The Improved 


e* b Movement Cure 
Institute, 
637 Madison Ave. 


Mechanical ures 
chroni anata al baths 
and electricity fail. 


Verb sap. 


“The MANIPULATOR’ 
One of the machines 
used for giving 
Mechanical Massage. 


sore C73 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Call or send for pamphlet. 








A R KI ] AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 

N SOA SE rkin premiums worth 610.00 each. 
Te Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


__——C OUR, ~ OF FER, FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE creer nhn cient ete MARCH 30TH. 








At Sain 50¢. and $1.00. 





ae 

Always Specify 
the gentle-acting and faultless Tarrant’s 
Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
no remedy so good, so reliable, so appetiz- 
ing, or so effective for constipation, sich 
headache, or that ‘‘out of sorts” 
arising from a disordered stomach. 
‘It invariably gives satisfaction.” 
TARRANT & CO. Chemists, New York. 
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READING NOTICES 





The Summer Tourists’ Paradise. 


ape Breton, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia 
— ed by unexcelled Twin-screw Steamship service of Plant 
Line from Boston. Beautifully iltustrated literature upon 
one to J. J Farnsworth, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
Broadway, New York ‘—Adb. 


Uasell Seminary. 


Lasell Seminary, st Auburndale, near Roston, is one of 
the best known schools for girls. It is carefully y,eau‘pped 
for teaching and body building. Its location and itary 
arrangements combine with its physical culture in gymna- 

.» Swimming tank and open air es to make the 
average health of Lasell girls a trifle better than the aver- 
age in any similar educational institution in the country. 
In fact \asell Seminary was singled out recently, by the 
American Journal.of Health, as a model school in all that re- 
= to school hygiene and sanitation. The school is conducted 

liberal plans and in addition to the soa pe trainin 
the pupils are instructed in the pa geen of h 
home sanitation and the domestic cammesnian cones 
coq) , dress cutting and fitting, mending, house furnish- 
ing an * management, marketing and other kinds of home- 
maker's work. 


lene an 


Chicago College of Law. 


One of the important departments of Lake Forest Univer- 
sity is the ice ‘0 College of Law, whose rooms are in the 
Athenseum numbers 18 oN Biss Ks Alp 
Chicago. This ins tution, besides making the usual re- 
quirements for entrance, gives a liberal course of study in 
fest subjects extending through three years, leading to the 

of B L. By courtesy of the Chicago Law Institute 
ooicate are allowed free access to the Law Library of this 
Institute, which is one of the largest and most complete 
collections of legal books in the United States, and students 
also have the use of, the Chicago Public is and the 
Newberry Library, besides the ("al ‘ollege Library, which con- 
tains the State reports, etc. The situation : city of 
Chicago without oubt presents es 4 attractions for a 
legal gg as the inte & courts of record, almost con- 
stantly in session, afford the students dents. exceptional oppor- 
tunities for the study of legal procedi e sessions of 
the school are held only in the evening and many students 
are in this way able to find employment in the offices of 
members of gy Be pecan ad bar. A —— of z = 
offered durin; _ The retary is Elmer 
Barrett, 1501 Title oad "Trust Builaing. “Chicago, Tl 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
PARIS IN 1900. hotel 5 accommodetions mom 


A WORD TO THE WISE. ie. Membership restricted, 
THEH CRAWFORD ‘mies hs 


6x0 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 220 Broadwa 
Building, New York. xozz Chestnut St., Philadlpa, Pu 


HOTEL VENDOME, 


Commonwealth Avenue, 


BOSTON. 


The largest first-class hotel in the city and most desir. 
able for Summer patronage, 


C. H GREENLEAF & 00, 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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route with experienced travelers. 
Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Paul. 





UNRIVALED MOUNTAIN SCENERY. The sky-piercing Cascade Mountains, 

the glories of Tumwater and Kootenai Canyons, and the majestic Rockies, in sight 
by dayligt.t from the car windows of the GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. Side 
trips to Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, the famous Kootenai country, lovely Lake Chelan, 
glacier-girt Lake McDonald, and other trips varied and inexpensive. 

Great Northern trains have latest improved vestibules, palace and tourist 
slecping-cars, dining-cars (meals a fa carte), luxurious buffet-smoking-library cars, 
with buffet, bathroom, barber, newspapers, magazines, ctc., etc. This is the favorite 
Iliustrated information from F. 1. WHITNEY, 


(Mention this paper.) 
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Save time ~ Not dirt 
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HOM ES | _ Send ‘cr postage for illustrated ) | Perfect 
; Traveling. 




























A. W. ECCLESTONE, 8. P. A.. 
ERMONT | $58 Broadway, N. Y. 











“The 4.00 P. M. Limited” 


The kind that enables you to arrive 


BETWEEN at your journey’s end with a feel- 

2 ing of undistur enjoyment; a 

BOSTON AND NEW YORK 5 trip on which you can sleep well, 

Has been newly equipped with elegant Coaches 5 dine well, be comfortable and receive 

and Drawing-Room Cars, built by the Pullman > courteous treatment; a journey of 

Company expressly for this train. All the cars 5 pleasant recollections. 

are vestibuled, and excel, in beauty of finish = Perfect Traveling. The kind 

and comfort, any others in New England. : pected by the Lake Shore & 

DINING CAR ATTACHED BETWEEN BOSTON ean eee Ry be New 

s +] 

M AND SPRINGFIELD. — York, Boston. A copy of “‘ Bcok of 

ALL trains are lighted by gas and heated by steam, > Trains’’ sent free to any address by 
Through Express Trains between : 2 A. J. SMITH 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN, HARTFORD AND + G.P.& T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
BOSTON, VIA SPRINGFIELD LINE. 2 DADDAADDDADADADDID 
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CALIFORNIA via Sunset Limited 


bass palatial solid vestibuled train, the perfection of railway equipment, consists 
of Combination car, containing smoking parlor, barber shop, ahd bath-room. 

Ladies’ parlor and stateroom car, containing a large parlor, and-seven staterooms, 
which may be occupied singly, or en suite, 

Two double drawing-room, ten-section sleeping-cars, and dining-car, in which 
meals are served a@ /a carte. 

Commencing December Ist, 1898, Sunset Limited will be operated between 
New Orleans and San Francisco, via Los Angeles, twice a week, leaving New Orleans 
Mondays and Thursdays, via the popular Sunset Route of the Southern 
Pacific Company. 

No snow, no cold weather, no high altitudes, quick time, perfect roadbed, and 
luxurious equipment of the Sunset Limited, serve to make Sunset Route 
unexcelled asa WINTER ROUTE to CALIFORNIA 


NEW ORLEANS TO LOS ANGELES, 58 HOURS. 
NEW ORLEANS TO SAN FRANCISCO, 75 HOURS. 


For descriptive literature, rates, and tickets, call on or address 


E, BE. CURRIER, New England Agent, 9 State Street, Boston. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A. G. T. M., 349 Broadway, New York. 
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FINANCIAL 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Othe: 
Investment Securities. 

Members of the New York and Boston Stock . 
bane interest allowed on balances subject t 
ted at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
tock Exchanges bought and sold on commission, 
ipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


delivery. 
NASSAU and. PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


Government ano 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
pated THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


‘LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
N. W. HARRIS & CoO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST., (Bank of Commerce Building), N.Y. 


Rutland R. R. Co., 


First Mortgage 414%. Go:d Bonds. 


Due July 1, 1941. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 


19 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank 


of New York, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 


The Safety Vaults of the Bank offer unrivaled advantages to 
owners of Bonds, Securities and other valuables for the safe 
keeping of the same, subject to their own control and readily and 
privately accessible to them. 

© expense has been spared in the construction to insure ab- 
solute safety under all circumstances. 

The access to the Vaults is out of public view and directly from 
the Banking Room, thus avoiding the publicity and hazard of a 
street entrance. 




















K. L. DAY & CO. 


BANKERS. 
1 Broad St., New York. 40 Water St., Boston. 


Commission Orders Executed 
in Both Markets. eee 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
WHBSTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
HAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Besten, Mass. 








The MIDDLESEMy 


1857 BANKING COMPANY a 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - - - $8,000, 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by dg 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking De 
ments of Connecticut, New York and 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES. EXECU? 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INvE 
IN THESE BONDS. : 








MASON, LEWIS & CO., BANKER 


Chicago, Boston, 
171 La Salle St. 60 Devonshire St. 


MUNICIPAL 
RAILROAD O N D 
CORPORATION 


CHOICE ISSUES. 
STREET RAILWAY AND GAS COMPANIES, 
List on Application. 





Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well 

proved farms worth three times the loan. In Jast 

ears have placed over $200,000 00 without a def 

n princi or interest. References, all Banke 

Capitalists, Judges and Business Men for whom | 

loaning. Write for further particulars. Send 
pamphlet, ** Truth About Oklahoma,” free. 


H. H. HAGAN, GuTHRie, OxLABOM, 








DIVIDEND 
Irving Savings Institutio 


. 115 Chambers St., New York City. 


The trustees of this Institution have declared interest o 
sums remaining no deposit d ‘> t and six mo 
ending June 30th, 1899at, the rate of FOUR PER CENT. 
num on amounts from §1 to $3, payable on and after yi 
July 17th. Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw 


terest from July Ist. 
F W. H. B. TOTTEN, 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Preside 
Secretary. 








MEETING 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 
Notice of Special Meeting of stockholders 
Notice is hereby given that a special meeting of thes 
holders of the Southern Pacific Company will be held at its 0 
No. 4 Montgomery Street, in the city of San Francisco, Val 
nia, on the 26th day of July, 1899, at 12 o’clock noon of that 
to consider and act upon the question of the approval0 
increase of the Capital Stock of said ew yw g A to the sum 
$200,000,000, and of the action of the Board of Directorsd 
said company in respect to su: h increase in said Capital Stock. 
San Francisco, July 10th, 1899. 
By order of the President, 
E. C. WRIGHT, Clerk and Secreta. 


oi Dr SAACTHOMBSONS EYE WATE 








THE INDEPENDEN 
: 130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Entered at the New York Post Office 
Second-Class Mail Matter, 


Terms of Subscription, payable in advance: one year $2.0;8 


A Weekly Magazine. 


months $1.00 ; three months 50 cents. Single Copies, 10 cesis 


Single copies over six months old twenty-tive cents. 10 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union 81.56 a year extrs. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one} 
before change is to take effect; the old as well as the new 
must be given. 
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INSURANCE 
THE 1899 


MASSACH USETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
OHN A. HALL, President. . 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


sen ky ate ISR RR RA 


Pshemcehinn Laws protect the ial holder 





New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


ew England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 





Boston, Mass. 


$28,109,073.59 
25,816,738.19 
$2,292,335.40 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 

pleesonse Vs values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
jusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, bap dg and values for any age sent on application to 


he Company’s OU: 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
Vice-President. 


President. 
5. F. TRULL, WM. B. TURNER, 
Asst. Sec’y. 


“BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
uch as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 


246 RROADWAY. NEW VORK, 
HE... INCORPORATED 1825. 


PENNSYLVANIA FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
ASH CAPITAL $400,000 00 
PARRYE for reinsurance and all other : 

2,529,872 73 

2,300,163 37 
OTAL ASSETS, January 1, 1899 $5,230,036 10 

Represented in all the States and Territories. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 - ° 
LIABILITIES = = = = = = 











STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1899. 
ABBE B. 0c ccceiccccdecdcedsccncscces bekevews $14,713,892 96 
LIABILITIES 13,245,410 00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,468,482 96 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 


C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


UNMARRIED WOMEN. 


There are hundreds of business women in this coun- 
try who are earning their own livelihood. Every one of 
these should have, preferably, an endowment policy of 
life insurance made payable at about from forty to fifty 
years of age, by means of which she will be sure of hav- 
ing the comforts and necessaries of life to which she is 
entitled, THE MEFrROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
of New York furnishes its descriptive literature to any 
address. 


Commercial Union... 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LiMiTED) 


OF LONDON 
COR. PINE AND WILLIAM STS. 


New York 
1850-— THE 


United States Life Insurance 0 CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
All p+ my now issued by this Company contain the following 


ad After one year from the date of issue, the Hability ot 
the Company under this policy shall not be disputed.”’ 
During 1898 the Company made material increase in in- 
come, assets and surplus, and can thus claim a substantial 
gain in the most important elements of safety and progress. 
wer Death Claims an gt saat soon as 
satisfactory proofs have been receiv: 
Active and successful — wishin m i, COCHRAN this Com- 
any, may communicate with RICHAR aM, 8d Vice- 
resident, at the Home Office, 261 ae New York 


OFFICERS. 
GEORGE H. thy cae 
SPP: ¢. WILLIAMS., 





























TRC. 
SOHN P. MU. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WELLIAMS.......00scsscceceveeees Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
pe. J. TUCKER ler 
E. PERKINS, JR.....Prest. or and Traders’ Nat. —_ 
Ties R. PLUM Leath 
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Ready Made Thought. 


If building or about to build you will 
meet with problems. ‘‘ How to Build 
a Home,’ by F.C. Moors, will help 
you. It is the writer’s practical ex- 
perience in building his home and its 
150 pages suggest how to make your 
new home healthy, comfortable, dur- 
able, economical and safe. Any Con- 
TINENTAL agent will ‘give you acopy 
on request, or send us a 4 cent stamp 





and we will mail it. 


Those desiring suggestions about building 
houses in a plainer way or for farm barns, etc., 
will find them in our ‘‘ Plans and Specifications 
for Economical Dwelling Houses, Farm Build- 
ings, etc.” Get a copy from any agent or send 
us stamp. 

BUILD WELL. INSURE WELL. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
46 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


“ Insure in an American Company.”’ 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Ltd., of London. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 





This company hashad many more years’ experience in Liability 
business thaa any other company. 


It d its b 
company. 
It will continue to give seietntiten the same thorough care and 


permanent protection which have given it its high reputation in 
the past. 





at a lower ratio of expense than any other 





APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys. 
Dwight & Lillie, Gen’! Agts., No. 27 William St., N.Y. City. 


FIRE INSURANCE 1899 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1899. 
Capital Stock, all con 00.00 


Re-Insurance Reserv ; 86: $4) 
\ L 

















i 642,499 73 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
@. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 

B. BR. STILLMAKR, Assistant Secretary. 





-» « OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC..; 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 24, 1899, 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Com ny submit the following statement of its affairs op 
the December, 1898 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1898, to 3lst December. 1898 . . 

Premiums on Policies not agen off ist 
January, 1898 . 


Total Marine Premiums ...4¢-.-. 


Frquiaes ag off a 1st accra oe 
1898, to 3ist December, 1898 . 
Loses pet during the same 
od (less salvages, etc.) $1,507,565 36 
Returns of Premiums 
andexpenses $659,421 05 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock: 

ity Banks and other Stocks + + « $7,437,039. 00 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise . “1,167,000 0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

899. 9 63 

956,161 43 


$3,056,555 08 
. 1,238,340 83 
$4,294,898 91 


$3,327,340 67 


estimated at 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
Cash in = hands of European Bankers to 
pay losses under policies payable in 
‘oreign countries 
Cash in 


- + $10,874,923 22 


Six per cent. interest on the outstunding certificates of 
protts will be paid to the holders’ thereof, or their 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the seventh of 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1893 will b 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or their legal 
re} resentatives, on and after esday, the seventh of 

poexs, from which date all interest thereon will 
he certificates to be produced at the timé of pay: 
ate, and cancelled 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the n¢ 
earned premiums of the company for the 7. — 
Doge See, 1898, for which certificates w 
and after after Tuesday, the second of May next. 


By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPTIAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


soe 2; HEWLETT, 
CH. 0 LL 
Xs. LOVELL, 








1 FRAZAR, 
WARD FLOYD-JONES, 
ACE GRAY. 


ON W. HA 
FORD A. HAND, 
RY E. HAWLEY, 


4. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, 24 Vioe-Pres’h 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 8d Vice=-Pres’t. 
to hold thirteen copies of Taz 
BINDERS DEPENDENT can Trarcished by 
at the rate of 35 cents each, postage ee 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
190 Fulton Street, New Yar 


A. A. RAV 
N, DENTON v SMITE ap 
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